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THE GATEWAY TO CAMP 


EAGLE’S NEST CAMP 


A COLONY OF ARTISTS AND WRITERS 


By HARRIET MONROE 


HEN Margaret Fuller 

journeyed to Illinois in 

the summer of 1843, the trail of Black Hawk’s desperate 

tribesmen was still fresh in the woods about Oregon, 
and the deer still dipped their dainty noses in the ripples of Rock 
River. It was a beautiful country which had just been wrested 
from the Indians—“enchanting,”’ she wrote, “beyond any I have 
ever seen, from its fullness of expression, its bold and impassioned 
sweetness,” and already the life of the people accepted its ideally 
pastoral possibilities. Her fancy found the antique gods in those 
forests—for a decorously draped classicism was the fashion of her 
time; she called the red man’s spring by the name of Ganymede, 
and wrote mild classic verses—“‘Ganymede to his Eagle’”—appro- 
priately under the twisted cedar, which poised an eagle’s nest over 
the highest cliff. And because she thus lifted up her voice in a new 
land, it happens that this half-thwarted genius, this aspiring and 
ineffectual woman of the pathetic history—is held in closer remem- 
brance on the heights above Ganymede Spring than anywhere else, 
probably, in the forgetful world. 





uo 


On the eve of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of her coming, the people 
on the cliff accepted her classic hint, made themselves over 
into fauns and dryads, and wound with lighted lanterns down the 
zigzags of the trail to rechristen the spring with appropriate rites. 
To the very modern city people approaching in the launch on the 
river the white-robed procession, grouping itself at last under red 
lights around the white masonry of the spring, was spectacular 
enough to propitiate even the shy old gods whom the rites invoked. 
And only the steep climb up the hill, behind the vanishing nymphs 
of long ago, could lead them back into the modern world. 

What did they find there, when the night of dreams had passed, 
and a midsummer sun had revealed the intrusion of man into nature’s 
harmonies? They found a little group of painters, sculptors, and 
writers, installed with their families on the cliff, living for half the 
year in their tents and cots, and in the spacious out-of-doors of 
woods and fields and river; dining together fraternally in their big 
-amp-house, cutting new trails together through their beautiful do- 
main, and otherwise leading the communal life in peace and harmony. 





THE HOUSE 








GANYMEDE SPRING, a BY MARGARET FULLER 
IN 184 


It was five years ago that Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor, and 
Mr. Ralph Clarkson, the painter, and others of the guild were look- 
ing for a place in which to pitch their summer tents. They had tried 
Bass Lake, in Indiana, for two or three seasons, but there the con- 
ditions were imperfect; they had thought of Wisconsin, but ex- 
plored it little. Just at thismoment of doubt, Mr. Wallace Heckman, 
the Chicago lawyer, heard of their predicament, and being generous- 
minded, and a bit lonely on his large estate near Oregon, offered 
them room for a summer on the very cliff which Margaret Fuller 
had blessed with her praise. The benevolent experiment worked 
so well that he gave them a long lease under the stern condition 
that his tenants should enlighten the Oregon people on art by 
means of two or three lectures a year in the town hall. And so 
Eagle’s Nest Camp is a permanent local institution, and its tents 
are giving place to cottages of wood and stone. 

The first year, however, the only cabin was a kitchen, and tables 
were spread under a large awning open at the sides to all the winds 
that blew. The next season Mr. Taft put up the first shack, with 
the aid of his friends, Mr. Henry B. Fuller, the author, and Messrs. 
Brown and Clarkson, the painters, helped to nail up the walls; 
Mr. Hamlin Garland set the roof-beams, the women did the shing- 
ling, and Mr. Taft made the chimney with his own hands, from 
stone quarried on the place. Mr Charles Francis Browne soon fol- 
lowed his example, and Mr. Clarkson began his present house 
with one all-sufficing room. A guest-house of three rooms, too, 
was built, that the new kingdom might be shared with friends. 
But still many of the campers railed against the encroaching spirit 
of luxury, and persisted in their tents. 

Yet this spirit made deeper inroads. A camp-house was next 
projected as a substitute for the dining-tent and a general gather- 
ing place in cool weather; and during the hot and dusty summer 
of 1901 it was built. The design came from Pond and Pond, the 
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thick rough walls of v stone from Mr. Heckman’s quar- 
ries. th beams fro oods, and the floor and shingles from 
the sawmill. The result idmirably appropriate building, 
and within a nobly pri ed hall, with a kitchen adjoining 
one ind at the ud piazza-overlooking the river 
fron sloping thick blocks of yellow lime- 
stone made a wall too 1 please the Oregon stone-masons 
wl but thev ple for permission to smooth and 
point rtac n the Che artists, of course, pre- 
ferre , il rous the stone, accepted with joy its 
une , is the | color, and trained Japanese 
iv\ ver it to connect it with the greens of grass and roof. 

chen projectiot one side of an open vestibule at 
the entrance, f1 whi ters the hall. Two large dining- 
tables ind tl hickory chairs, a piano, 


rough benches ler tl a buffet or two—this simple, 
the fine, large oblong room or 
interfere with its subdue color and its effect of spaciousness. 


Che brick fireplace an at one end are large enough to 


burn g og | st ighboring forest, and warm 
m ple with its |] Lz The low, stone walls are 
covered th a simple wa ¢ of pine, which, with the boards 
of the steeply sloping } stained to a warmer brown, 
wl tint of the ra soft green. Many windows pierce 
the , soutl a double door opens to the 
bi Hers nilder slant, and its eaves 
are supported by rougl tone at the ends and of logs 
bet O \ s this is a cool, shady place 
to el tsroyally below it, over the 


soft green slopes across t tinging the nobly curving river 
to delicate pinks and | Under this protection one may 
ne sweeping down from the 
erains and grasses, and lash- 





MR. CLARKSON’S ;OLA ON THE RIVER-SIDE 








MR. RALPH CLARKSON’S ‘ TENT-HOUSE”’ 
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THE CAMP-HOUSE ON THE BLUFF, LOOKING TOWARD THE RIVER 
Pond & Pond, Architects 
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MR. HORACE SPENCER FISKE’S LOG-CABIN 


ing even the mildly tempered waters to a swift and sudden rage. 
From a height like this, one views nature and man in fine accord- 
ance, and life becomes an idyl “sweetly played in tune.” Here, 
spread out under the friendly sun, are broad meadows of waving 
wheat, or corn in its even rows; thick woods climbing the hills, 
pasture lands sloping to the river, dotted with groups of cows; and 
here and there, nestling among rich greens, are farm-houses and 
the more sumptuous summer houses of city invaders, with always 
the magic of flowing water to rest and refresh the eye, and lead the 
thought onward. 

From this veranda the rock-pierced ground falls steeply for 
two hundred feet to the river. Of old the cliff was a favorite camp- 
ing and pienic ground, and a flight of unsightly wooden steps, 
with convenient platforms and benches, invited the public. But 
now this has given place to a zigzag trail, cut through the grasses 
and rocks of the hillside by the campers themselves. Its 
course opens new provinces in their kingdom—for hitherto the 
slope had been too steep for convenient exploration. Beginning 
at the camp-house, the trail winds gently down to a linden tree, 





INTERIOR OF MR. FISKE’S CABIN > 
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CLARKSON’S COTTAGE 


ce 1use a moment to admire the new 
d soon uncovers a quarry of lime- 
rocks fringed with ferns and the 
says tradition, though nobody 
lesperate rattlesnake. Thence 
home-stretch to the great oak at 
| emet that beautiful river-road which Mr. 
1 wit fine success in many varied aspects 
coloring. And once at the 
evitabl ip an iridescent clam-shell at the 
swift waters of Ganymede 
ring the car eription tells us, was named by Mar- 
garet Fuller, Count Ossoli, July 4, 1843, and which her 
simple and not inappropriate 
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THE LIVING-R‘ IN MR. TAFTS’S COTTAGE 





THE RIVER ROAD, SHOWING THE BEGINNING OF THE TRAIL TO CAMP 
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is Miss Kinnear’s, for it was once the camp’s first kitchen. Now 
emptied of stove and pots, stained to a mossy green, and enlarged 
with a veranda, it nestles very cosily among the trees on the 
edge of the bluff, and the little room inside—stained green also 
and brightened with cretonnes, with little square windows just 
under the low-sloping ceiling—is as pretty as many a more preten- 
tious apartment which has absorbed days of anxious thought, 

The stuecoed cottage of Mr. Ralph Clarkson began with one 
room, which, with its roughly arched stone chimney, was partly 
the work of his own hands. This 
first room is now the living-room, 
and its veranda, toward the 
river, finishes daintily in a pretty 
pergola, over which creepers are 
running. To this room two sleep- 
ing-rooms have been added at 
one corner, grouping gracefully 
with it at a recessed entrance 
where the broad eaves of the roof 
protect a second veranda. Mr. 
Clarkson has tacked heavy, 
gray paper over his wooden 
walls, making a well-toned back- 
ground; his tables are boards, 
with logs for legs, and his book- 
eases, racks, and other furniture 
are cleverly contrived in the 
spirit of the forest. The effect is 
most inviting; and the fire lit 
on cool evenings at his hearth_ 
flashes over Navajo blankets 
and clever sketches and other 
ornaments tempting to a con- 
noisseur. 

In much the same spirit is 
the stucco-and-shingle cottage of 
Mr. Oliver Dennett Grover, just below in its group of tall oaks. 
This was completed a little later, the date marked in its stueco—be- 
side an eagle rampant—being MCMII. 

The cottage of Mr. Charles Francis Browne, like the others, 
began modestly, but now it boasts walls of stone, and the only 
flight of stairs at Eagle’s Nest Camp. In the living-room are 
book-cases, tables, ete., constructed by Mr. Hamlin Garland—for 
this versatile gentleman is not only an author and a farmer, but 
a carpenter as well; and whenever he appears the camp is the richer 
for a bench, a table, a cabinet, or some hewn and sawn and ham- 
mered article which testifies to his skill and muscle. He has not 
yet built his house, but the poles of his tepee adorn a fine site on 
the bluff, and once or twice a year he stretches the canvas over 
them, spreads out his Navajo blankets, old baskets, and other Indian 
treasures, and offers to his guests perhaps the most picturesque 
interior at Eagle’s Nest, one reminiscent of vanished days, when 
the Indians used to gather every year on Margaret Fuller Island 
(I wonder what was their name for it!) and hold council together. 
Once, in the summer of 1902, Mr. Garland built a fire in his tepee, 
and gathered the children in a circle around it; then Mr. Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, who was a guest at the camp, told them ower- 
true tales of the far wild West, while they watched the smoke 
curl out through the tent-hole. This was a great night for the little 
people, one to atone for many unadventurous and overcivilzed days. 

Mr. Horace Spencer Fiske likes also to remind one of the past, 





MR. LORADO TAFT’S COTTAGE, WITH A RED-TILED ROOI 
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His one-chambered hous iilt of heavy logs of white oak, laid 
with the bark on and sea together with mortar. His spacious 
room, divisibt by curtair th its big stone fireplace at one end, 
ree sides, is one of the most effective 
beauty of tree trunks laid in roughly 
horizontal lines—makes t st of forest architecture. His house 


and low. broad windows 


for it frankly accept 






is set up on posts at thi lown the slanting side of a hill, and 
thus his back veranda high among green treetops, shel- 


ak, hickory, linden, black walnut, 


and the many other trees which 
dwell together in harmony in 
these forests. : 
lhe house of Mr. Lorado Taft 
is built also on the sloping hill- 
side, and its back veranda also 
neighbors the leafy haunts of the 
squirrel and whip-poor-will, the 
scarlet tanager, and the mourn- 
ing dove. ‘This house is almost 
a chateau compared with the 
rough little shack first erected by 
its owner. It has thick walls of 
the local yellow limestone, and 
its painted roof, gabled at each 
end, is covered with red Spanish 
tiles; all this as a_ protection 
against the heat which some- 
times persecutes man and beast 
in the Rock River valley. To 
this end also a large cemented 
basement chamber, set against 
the hillside, is always a cool 
refuge for the campers when the 
summer grows too fervid. Mr. 
Taft’s house has no less than 
seven rooms, including a bath- 
room with all the modern a unces. The large living-room in front, 
at one of the gabled ends tained to a warm brown of walls and 
pointed ceiling, and the ri nkish reds of the high, brick fireplace 
make a stronger note of col etween high, little latticed windows. 
At the west a divanned 1 1as larger latticed windows, through 
1, one may look at the shimmering 
rtioned room; the fine lines of these 
regret the second-story necessities 


tered by the thick foliag 


which, down a long gree 
river. It is a beautifully 


lofty pointed ceilings mak« 
ee 


which prevent their more fr nt use;and the effectiveness of stained 
pine walls is a lesson to tl iilder of overdressed town houses. 

Che much that can be e with little—this becomes an easy 
study in such a summer « inity. The bed of the night is the 
couch of the day, prettilv « red with denim or eretonne. Closets 
are curtained off at the cor f rooms; dressers and wash-stands 
are curtained shelves; tab | benches are built of boards and 
boughs. A tent becomes easant chamber, furnished with a 
closet, drawers, and all appliances, and the effects pro- 
due 1us simply are ¢ much more beautiful than many 
elaborate efforts in hous truction and decoration. And no 
more pretentious spirit is desired at Eagle’s Nest, where each man’s 
drawing-room is the great n out-of-doors, his halls the forest 


olades, and his street the vhere his life belongs to nature and 


his fellows, and where al sts who so willingly share it, accept 
with joy its simple, hun ework, and reach out to its spacious 
background—to the serenit skies and fields and trees. 


A SONG OF LOVE’S COMING 


ETHEL CLIFFORD, 


in **Songs of Dreams’”’ 


To some Love comes so splendid, and so soon, To some Love comes so silently and late But know Love at the enchanted hour: 
With such wide wings, and steps so roy- That all unheard he is, and passes by, ri ear him singing like a bird afar, 
ally, Leaving no gift but a remembered sigh, The ee him coming like a falling star, 

That they, like sleepers wakened suddenly, While they stand watching at another gate. The) et his eyes, and all their world’s in 


Expecting dawn, are blinded by his noon. 
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THE VITAL THINGS IN THE HOME 


THE SECOND ARTICLE ON SUCCESSFUL FURNISHING 
AND DECORATING ON $3,500 A YEAR 


HE average young woman, up to the 
time that she marries and has a home 
of her own, is apt to take house-fur- 
nishings in as matter-of-course a way 

as she does the facts that she has enough to 
eat and a roof over her head. 

She may be vaguely cognizant of the fact 
that some houses please her more than 
others do, but she rarely tries to analyze her 
impressions, and is rather apt to think that 
it is the house where the most money has 
been spent whose adornment 
her. 

After she has a home or the prospect of a 
home, all her very own, the seales fall from 
her eyes. She begins to take true notice of 
the houses where she visits, her taste begins 
to crystallize into concrete form, and she tries 
to grasp what it is she likes in some houses 
and misses in others. 

More often than not, it is 
something known as “atmosphere’’—so easy 
to notice and impossible to define. She 
realizes that the thing which gives charm to 
a house does not lie in a conglomeration of 
more or less expensive pieces of furniture and 
bric-A-brac, but in the fact that these chattels 
become the mediums through which the 
individuality and good taste of the home- 
makers shine forth. 

The inexperienced young woman setting 
about house-furnishing is apt to have some 
exuberant ideas on the subject which will 
require skilful and persistent pruning. 

The income of the average young husband 
is seldom of the sort to warrant the estab- 
lishment of the new home on a basis of “good 
old mahogany ’’ and “‘rare china.’’ Some of 
the furniture must be cheap, but which pieces? 

RUGS 
CHEAP rug, for example, shrieks out its 
pitiful price to the passing critic most un- 
mistakably. Better bare floors, or one good 
rug representing self-denial and economy, 
than a floor lavishly covered with 
imitations. 

And if only one or two rugs can be bought 
at first, choose soft, rich tones, which will har- 
monize with everything, and patterns which 
are good, but not very striking, and you will 
never tire of them. Hard-wood floors as a 
background for rugs are of course the most 
desirable, but even a cheap soft-wood floor 
may be stained a rich dark blue, green, or 
brown, so that the attention will be distracted 
from the scarcity of the rugs. There is 
no rug to compare with the oriental rug 
in beauty and durability; but for up-stairs 
rooms, where the wear is not very heavy, 
there is nothing more charming than the rag 
rug, particularly if woven in colors harmo- 
nizing with its surroundings. The Indian 
Dhurri rugs are good in color and design, but 
have an exasperating habit of refusing to lie 
flat upon the floor. Perhaps no cheap rug 
gives more return for the money expended 


best pleases 


that elusive 


base 


By ANNE HIGGINSON SPICER 


than the Navajo blankets, but their brilliant 
hues make them difficult to use. Those with 
a great deal of white in them are the safest 
purchases. While the rugs woven of bits of 
carpet are not beautiful, they often help 
cover a bare floor, and if made out of soft dull 
colors are unobjectionable. 
FURNITURE 

N furniture there is now a happy medium 

between the “cheap and nasty’’ and the 
unattainable. The makers of furniture have 
experienced a revival during the last decade, 
and are at last awake to the fact that it is 
possible to make things on good simple lines 
for moderate prices. By “simple lines’’ I 
do not intend to convey the idea of the so- 
called ‘‘Mission’’ furniture. I believe the 
greatest caution must be used in the use of 
that type of furniture. One piece of it will 
dwarf everything else in the room. Furni- 
ture may be honestly made of solid wood, 
well put together, without looking as though 
it were intended for a Brobdingnagian. 

It is amazing to find that one can get along 
with few things if one tries. A good reading- 
table with three or four comfortable chairs, 
two of which are wicker so they can be moved 
asily, make a fair beginning. To the house- 
keeper who has not a retinue of servants at 
her disposal, this idea of having furniture 
which can be moved easily is most important. 
The things which are too heavy to be moved 
on sweeping day are nightmares to the house- 
keeper. Seek a happy mean between the 
too flimsy and the too substantial. 

It is quite possible, by watching the sales, 
to get a good plain library-table in dark oak 
for about twenty dollars. Wicker arm-chairs 
cost from nine dollars up, and simple oak 
arm-chairs may be bought for the same 
amount. 

A few light, straight-backed chairs may be 
bought at from two dollars and a half 
to five dollars apiece. The Tyrolese chairs, 
such as they use in German restaurants, 
are pretty and serviceable. They may be 
stained unusual colors, and they are very 
pretty used as dining-room chairs, with a 
round table of the same style. They are 
about the cheapest substantial chair there is, 
unless you are brave enough to get plain, un- 
stained kitchen chairs and stain them your- 
self. One of the most effective dining-rooms 
I have seen was furnished in this way, the 
furniture being ordinary pine stained dull 
green. The dealers are very obliging about 
ordering unfinished furniture for you if 
you want it, and the cheapest sort of bed- 
room “‘set’’ stained some unusual color has 
at least half the curse taken from it. Make- 
shifts? Yes, of course; but there must be 
some makeshifts on a small income, and to 
make one’s makeshifts absolutely unobtru- 
sive is an art. 


1] 


It is quite simple to stain furniture if one 
has a little patience, and can wield a paint- 
brush, and tries her colors on a sample of 
wood before using them. 

Sometimes the neighboring carpenter, if 
he be gifted with average intelligence, may 
be pressed into the service, ‘to make pieces 
of simple furniture, such as bookcases, set- 
tles, and even tables and chairs. Many ex- 
cellent designs in the current periodicals could 
easily be copied in this way, at very little cost. 

I do not include the articles of a purely 
decorative nature among the things to be 
bought, for these have an almost spontane- 
ous method of arriving. 

Begin with the wedding gifts add to these 
Christmas, and a birthday, the usual num- 
ber of friends who bring souvenirs from 
abroad, and a few prizes won at Bridge; add 
to these the average number of things bought 
because they were “‘so cheap,’’ and a house 
is stocked, yea over-stocked, with useless ob- 
jects all too soon. 

Pictures, too, almost come of themselves, 
and in these days of inexpensive frames there 
is no excuse for a lack of pretty and suitable 
ones. The colored prints in the Christmas 
magazines are often well worth frames, espe- 
cially some of the children’s pictures, which 
are charming framed in clusters of three or 
four. Good photographs (here the friend from 
abroad often proves a good fairy) are always 
worth framing, if it be only in the passe-par- 
tout bindings which are so reasonable. 

CURTAINS 
“HE question of curtains is always rather 
difficult to solve unless the young house- 
keeper cuts the Gordian knot at once by 
shunning the upholstery departments, and 
haunting the devious by-ways of the base- 
ments. Thanks to Old Sol, the finest and 
most expensive curtains in the world will 
only hold their color and strength for a lim- 
ited time, so it is by far the best policy to 
buy pretty, inexpensive materials which may 
be discarded without a qualm of conscience 

when they become shabby. 

For bedroom curtains, sprigged dimities, 
such as are sold for summer gowns, may be 
bought for from 84 to 15 cents a yard, and 
when daintily made and hung they are re- 
freshingly pretty to look at. 

The so-called “cretonnes,’’ which can be 
bought for from 15 to 25 cents a yard, make a 
somewhat heavier curtain, and if they are 
wanted still heavier they are quite charming 
when lined with cheese-cloth of some bright 
color—some tone of which appears in the 
pattern. 

I once saw some curtains made of un- 
bleached muslin, lined with turkey-red, the 
muslin being bordered with an oriental 
striped cotton, in which red predominated. 
The effect of the sunlight streaming through 
these curtains was so bright and cheerful I 
have never forgotten it. 
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Where there are clusters of three or more 
windows a very inexpensive way to curtain 
them is with a very short valance over the 
middle windows, and straight breadths hang- 
ing plain from the outside ones. 

Where the color scheme of a room is very 
difficult to carry out in curtains, the amateur 
decorator may try her hand at dyeing mate- 
rials. Crash, such as is sold for dish-towels 
(and the cheaper and more roughly woven it 
is the better), will take dye beautifully. It 
comes narrow, may be fagotted together, or 
the strips may be joined by cheap linen tor- 
chon insertion, and the whole dyed together. 

Such curtains are also attractive left in 
their natural coloring. Pretty and unusual 
bedspreads may be made in the same way, 
though a little better grade of toweling is 
advisable. That which costs about fifteen 
cents a yard does very well, and the cro- 
cheted lace and insertion is pretty and durable 
to use with it. The oftener a spread of this 
sort is washed, the better it looks, as the 
linen grows richer. 

Very effective bedspreads may be .ob- 
tained by buying the very commonest white 
spreads and having them dyed to go with the 
general color scheme of the room. Even if 
dyed by a professional the price is still mod- 
erate. Personally, I think a white bed- 
spread is daintier and more inviting than 
a colored one. 

To revert for a moment to the furniture for 
the bedroom, if the unstained furniture is 
ordered from the dealer, be sure to ask him 
to have the so-called “ecarvings’’ left off. 
Decoration of this sort on the cheaper grade 
of furniture is merely glued on, and your fur- 
niture will look much more dignified with- 
out it. Furniture of oak, maple, cherry, or 
even ash, may be treated in this way, the soft 
greens and dull browns being perhaps the 
wisest colors to choose, although brighter 
and older colors, sometimes look very well. 

In furnishing a house the processes of imi- 
tation and of assimilation both come into play. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


There seems to be no such thing as absolute 
originality, but by absorbing one idea here 
and another there, one finally produces a 


composite which is in a way one’s ow! 


But in this assimilative process, common 
sense must hold sway. Things which will 
look ‘well in the great roomy country house 
of a friend, may be absurd when transferred 
to a city apartment. ‘The cast of the “Sing 
ing Boys’’ hung in a niche especially built for 
it may be a dominant note of beauty in a 
room, but in a small house, hung on a figured 


wall-paper, it may become the one discord- 
ant thing in an otherwise pleasant little liv 


ing-room. This indiscriminate use of plaster 
casts is distressing, for a note of pure white 
ina room where the color is of a low rich tone 
is seldom pleasant. The white hits the eyes, 
as it were, so unless the cast is so beautiful 
that vou dare let it challenge the attention 
do not buy it; or if it is a gift, relegate it t 


some obscure corner. 
It takes a little courage to dismi 
room an article absolutely good and worthy 


Ss [rom a 


simply because it is inappropriate, but it is 
the thing to do. So also in buying. Unless 
where vou consider buying an article you can 
picture it in your mind’s eye as occupying the 
very position for which you design it, pass it 


by. It will not do. When this lesson is 
learned, the most important step towards 
economy, and fitness also, has been taken 


THE MANIA FOR OLD FURNITURE 


NE of the most fatal lions in the path of 

economy is the old-furniture mania. The 
young housekeeper with a gleam of 
points out the mahogany t 
“picked up’’ for seven or eight 
it is a good table and you admire it with her 
But perhaps her husband’s check-! 
show a bill of fifteen dollars or so for 


rapture 


table which she 





ca 


over’’ the table, and in a burst of confidence 
she may tell you that of course she has to be 
a little careful of it, as one of the legs is weak 
and won’t stand much strain. Good old fur 








ust always cost money. 


[t is a part 
of ewness of Americans to yearn for 
tra ns, and where we have none we de- 
lu rselves into imagining that in buy- 

furniture we are being economical. 


lt traditions we are buying, and those 
ure ries, not necessities. 
O e other hand, no one would depre- 


cate re than the writer an appearance of 
ewness about all one’s house and 
Perhaps the worst thing about 
tallment system’’ furniture compan- 
ie h flourish so abundantly in the 


rye rs 


eitic : that they foster ideals of varnish 
in tering newness. The highest com- 
pli room can receive is to be called, 
not it over-worked word “artistic,” 
b ible,’’ “lived in.’’ Some one once 


it is only the rich man who dares 
»by clothes. The housekeeper of mod- 
ins often dreads shabbiness to such 
that she flies to the other extreme 


in rs herself out in the effort to keep 
ever) g up to a certain pitch of neatness. 

I v a most attractive house where 
evel ng is harmonious. One does not see 
4 jar note; and yet when the lord of the 


mal shes to take his ease he retires to 
rs back room, whither all the half- 

Worl fashioned furniture has been ban- 
hed! This leads to the moral of my story, 

I The truest economy in house- 
to buy the thing you want your- 
be influenced by what Mrs. B. 
were she in your place, or what 
Mi ys you “ought to have.’’ Get 
d, and only what you need, and 
se your purchases, whatever they 


i tnis 


may pon the ideals of utility and good 
sel beauty will come of its own accord. 
WI u have tried conscientiously to 
ple urself and those other selves who 
const your household, vou will find that 
the | outside world will approve your 


cl r more highly than if vou had fol- 


1a V1CE 


BLACK-WALNUT FURNITURE 





T the time black walnut was 
the designs were not goo 
overornamented. It is 
fact that the taste for walnut died o 


of the most serviceable of all the woods, and o1 
its scarcity it is becoming more valuable all the 
The beauty of the wood is brought out by 
This is shown in contrasting the “dull fi , 
highly varnished finish that is usually given to w: 
niture. 
having some furniture made out of it by a German 

maker. 
The two pictures here shown are the result of th 


I like the wood so well that I experin 


ment. The right-hand piece, the chiffonnier, was m 
a design in THE House BeavutiFut, and proved 
factory that we had a sideboard and the chest 
made. 

They are hand-made. The finis! 
and handles are of solid brass 
was scarcely more than of factor 
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A COLONIAL PILGRIMAGE 


IV. THE HOUSE IN GOVERNOR’S LANE 


HE governor has been dead for nearly 
a century, but the house and the 
lane remain—a narrow lane and 
long, rambling house. Casual visitors 
to the old town of Exeter come and go, and 
never guess the existence of either lane or 
house. The lane is secluded, as all lanes 
should be. It is not near the highway, but 
around a corner to the left, up a hill to the 
right, and a few turns beyond. It is only 
after several shopkeepers and pedestrians 
have given directions, and the _ brass 
knockers of one or two old houses have 
been lifted by mistake, that the pilgrim 
locates the real lane and the real house. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


the affairs of their town and State. ‘Through 
all the colonial period,”’ writes a New Hamp- 
shire historian, “they were a notable and 
influential race. Members of the family 
held civil office from the time our colony 
became a province up to within the memory 
of men now living. 

‘Edward Gilman, the ancestor of all the 
Gilmans of this State, came into New Hamp- 
shire soon after its first settlement, and among 
his descendants have been men in every gen- 
eration, who have done honor to their country, 
and whom this country has delighted to hon- 

or. John Gilman, the 





/ 
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THE OLD GILMAN PLACE, EXETER, N. H. a 


Then it is all delightfully simple, and plain 
as day. 

When Nathaniel Ladd built his comfortable 
home in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, he did not choose so imposing a 
site as did several of his townsmen. He 
built for comfort, for shelter from the winds, 
and for protection from the Indians. The 
secret staircase in his house was not an after- 
thought. The visitor of to-day finds no 
fault with the location. The lane has a 
picturesque quality which the highway does 
not possess, and there are no finer trees in 
town than those that grow near the sloping 
roof of the old dwelling. 

The house in the lane lacks the unity of 
the Sparhawk home, the picturesque features 
of the Wentworth mansion, and the beauty 
of the Warner and Langdon houses. It ex- 
presses generous, comfortable living in every 
line of its homelike countenance. The dor- 
mer windows beam pleasantly; the two front 
doors extend a double welcome. The old 
mansion makes no pretensions. It does not 
need them. It leaves pretensions to the 
houses that have their history to make. It 
rests securely on its past, and it is a past 
associated with some of Exeter’s most dis- 
tinguished men. 

P 1747 the property passed into the hands 

f Nicholas Gilman, Esq., and henceforth 
Was associated with the Gilman family. 
From the time of the early New Hamp- 
shire grants down to the present day, the 
Gilmans have taken an important part in 





son of Edward, was 
one of the councillors 
named in President 
Cutts’ commission in 
1679. He died in 
1708. His son, Cap- 
tain Nicholas Gilman, 
was an officer of skill 
and decision during 
the Indian wars of 
Queen Anne’s reign, 
was a friend of Colo- 
nel Winthrop Hilton, 
and had command of 
detachment that 
marched against the 

savages to revenge the death of that lamented 
officer in 1710. Hon. Peter Gilman was a 
royal councillor under John Wentworth, and 
was the first to fill the office of brigadier-gen- 
eral in New Hampshire. Colonel Daniel 
Gilman was one of the commissioners from 
New Hampshire stationed at Albany, in 
1756, to take care of the provisions fur- 
nished by the province for our troops quar- 
tered at Ticonderoga. He was also the colonel 
of the Fourth New 
Hampshire regiment 
of militia for many 
years. He was a 
grantee of the town 
of Gilmanton, and two 
of his sons_ settled 
there. Nicholas Gil- 
man, his eldest son, 
was born October 21, 
1731. Prior to the 
Revolution, he held 
many important civil 
and military appoint- 
ments under the gov- 
ernment of the mag- 
nificent Wentworths.” 
If one were writing 

a history of doorways 
in New England, it 
would be well to make 
a special note of the 
two that Nathaniel 
Ladd built. They are 
characteristic of the 
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arly eighteenth-century type as it was devel- 
oped in the northern colonies. There are 
many of these doors in Portsmouth, Salem, 
and Newburyport, although few builders took 
the trouble to provide one house with two. 

The door at the head of the stone steps is 
the one now in use. In the old days it 
was the formal entrance. The second door 
was the official one and had a more direct 
communication with the room that has been 
variously called the council chamber, the 
governor’s office, and the squire’s room. 
As the pilgrim is not making a visit of state, 
entrance to the house is made by the first 
door. The hall is comparatively small. 
The staircase is plain as befits the period. 
The woodwork is painted white, and is with- 
out carving. The most interesting feature 
of this hall is the secret staircase that de- 
scends to the cellar. A sliding panel con- 
ceals it from view, and no story-book acces- 
sories are absent A three-volume historical 
novel could be written around the staircase, 
with early Exeter for a background. As a 
heroine, Ann Taylor Gilman, who came to 
the house as a bride in 1747, leaves little to 
be desired. She was a beauty and a wit, 
and took an active part in the affairs of her 
time. According to a local historian, “she 
was a woman of large culture, strong mind, 
and great beauty of person.” She was wife 
of Nicholas Gilman and mother of the 
governor. 

In the big room that extends the depth of 
the house she entertained the aristocrats of 


Exeter and the adjoining towns. It was a 
beautiful room then, and is to-day. From 


the front windows, when the trees are bare, 
one may look out across the lane to houses 
and churches beyond. From the rear win- 
dows the fine old orchard is seen, with the 


beautiful country landscape in the distance. 





THE GUEST-ROOM 
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THE DINING-ROOM 
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The room is paneled on three sides in the 
simple, flat manner of the early eighteenth 
century. When the doors are closed there 
is no break in the panels, and the effect is 
one of great beauty. The fireplace is in 
accordance with the rest of the woodwork, 
and in design suggests the fireplace in the 
Sparhawk mansion of which mention has 
been made. Upon the third side of the 
room, above a wainscot, is a paper in a 
quaint pattern of roses, the colors being 
greens, pinks, and browns. ‘The furniture is 
old mahogany of rare design. The light 
streams in through simple curtains of trans- 
parent yel ow, making a fine harmony of 
color. ‘There is a quality about this room 
which is impossible to define. In the 
Wentworth and Sparhawk houses the big 
apartments have the same indescribable at- 
mosphere. Perhaps the people who live in 
these historic houses feel this quality less. 
They are living their own lives, and making 
their own history. In the old Gilman par- 
lor a feeling of reverence, amounting to 
awe, fills the mind of the visitor, and for 
a moment Nicholas Gilman, Esq., becomes 
more real than the host. And after Nich- 
olas follows one of the many Nathaniels, 
and then comes the Hon. John, and after 
him another Nicholas, and then a second 
John, and then another Nathaniel, and so 
on until all the worth’es blend into a com- 
posite ghost and take flight. And after the old 
Gilmans have departed—for that day at least 
—the pilgrim realizes how much of the beauty 
of the house is due to the present occupants 

When Dr. and Mrs. William B. Kenniston 
leased the house, several years ago, it was 
very much out of repair. The old papers 
had been replaced by new patterns, the 
floors were worn and uneven, and much of 
the fine woodwork had been disfigured by 
colored paint. The restoration 
was a slow one, but successful in the end. 
Reproductions of old papers were hung on 
the walls, the woodwork was painted white, 
and the rooms were filled with old furni- 
ture. The old-time atmosphere is perfect. 
And if the chairs are not the very same in 


process ¢ of 


INSCRIPTION 


which the Gilmans sat, the visitor may feel 
assured that they are similar in design and 
just as old. So antiquated in appearance 
are some of the papers, that few people will 
believe that they are new. 

A narrow passageway separates the din- 
ing-room from the big apartment that was 
once called the parlor, but is now known as 
the living-room. The dining-room is one of 
the pleasantest places in the house. The 
walls are a fine, deep yellow in a small, old- 
time pattern. Upon the narrow mantel are 
placed pieces of blue china and a few pewter 
platters. The furniture is of mahogany. 
There are two side tables containing silver 
and Sheffield plate. 


THE ENORMOUS KITCHEN 
“THE kitchen, which is on a slightly higher 

level, is an immense place. A church 
congregation of average size could be accom- 
modated here; an enti.e Chicago apartment 
could be placed within its boundaries, and 
not take in the huge fireplace and_ brick 
ovens. Nathaniel Ladd could easily have 
gathered half of Exeter within its walls, and 
defied the Indians. Perhaps he did on some 
thrilling oceasion. The old brick walls have 
never yielded all their secrets, and who can 
say at this late day that such a tale is pure 
fiction. The kitchen vies in interest with 
the secret staircase as a picturesque acces- 
sory tor a story. 

The walls and the floor of the old room are 
painted a deep yellow, and it has the sheen 
of satin. Shelves and dressers line the walls, 
upon which are placed pots and pans of 


many shapes and hues. Nothing is con- 
cealed in this kitchen; everything is open 


and above board, and everything shines. 
Over the pot and pans presides an old 
colored mammy, transplanted from Mary- 


land. Her face is as bright as her copper 
pans; her bandanna riva!s the dahlias grow- 


ing outside the window. Surely Maryland 
“befoh de wah” could boast of no quainter 
room than this old New England kitchen. 
The bedrooms have the charm that is 
always connected with old furniture, flowered 
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O you,who mark what flowerets gay, 
What gales, what odors breathing 
near, 
What sheltering shades from sum- 
mer’s ray 
Allure my spring to linger here: 


Yet see me quit this margin green, 
Yet see me deaf to pleasure’s call 

\ Explore the thirsty haunts of men, 

Yet see my bounty flow for all. 


O learn of me—no partial rill, 

Baa i : Noslumbering,selfish pool be you 
— But social laws alike ftlfill; 

' O flow for all creation, too! 


papers, and fireplaces. There is a dainty sim- 
plicity to the upstairs rooms. The glimpses 
of quiet country seen through the small 
panes of glass add to the peaceful atmos- 
phere. A Rip Van Winkle sleep in one of 
these rooms appeals strongly to the fancy. 
The pilgrim feels that in Ann Taylor’s time 
they were not quainter nor quieter. 

The council chamber is the historic room 
of the house. From 1775 to 1782, Nicholas 
Gilman was treasurer of the State of New 
Hampshire, and in this chamber the State 
troops were paid. Here his son, John Tay- 
lor Gilman, the governor, transacted much 
of the connected with his office. 
The room is smaller than the parlor, but 
shows the same beautiful woodwork and fine 


business 


furniture. The governor was one of the 
most prominent men of his time, and the 
greatest of the Gilmans. He was a mem- 


ber of the continental congress and governor 
for eleven successive years. He held many 
offices and received many honors 

Not many months ago one of the members 
of the New Hampshire chapter of the 
Society of Cincinnati, visited the o!d house. 
It had long been the wish of the New Hamp- 
shire branch to find suitable headquarters 
for the Society. The Gilman house had age, 
it had unusual historic interest, it was spa- 
cious, and it was located in the most desirable 
part of the state. The member conferred 
with other members, and several vis ts were 
made to Governor’s Lane, with the result 
that the Society purchased the property. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kenniston had been so suc- 
cessful with the restoration of a rented 
house that they longed to try the experiment 
with an old house of their own. On a pic- 
turesque corner in Exeter was a gambrel- 
roofed dwelling in very dilapidated condit on. 
It was so out of repair that only the most 
enthusiastic lovers of the colonial period 
could see its possibilities. It was purchased 
by Dr. Kenniston, and bids fair to be a 
greater achievement than the Gilman home- 
stead, for there are more obstacles to over- 
come. Meanwhile the house in Governor's 
Lane enters another period of its existence. 


ON A FOUNTAIN 





E. Loviponp. 




















CAMPING OUT WITH THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


N these days of winter hurry and worry, 
summer outings of one sort or another 
have become essential to most of us. 
“A change of air and freedom from 

care’’ epitomizes the need of many, yet the 
conventional current sets so strongly towards 
well-advertised hotels and summer resorts 
that few have the courage or the originality 
to blaze a trail to a more ideal solution 
of the annual question. The fact remains, 
however, that there are in the wide spaces 
of this big land many charming nooks and 
corners, far from the madding crowd, to be 
bought or rented for a trifle, where one may 
build a platform, pitch a tent, and live a 
serene, healthful, and inexpensive life. There 
need be no question of “roughing it.’’ All 
the rules and regulations which govern ordi- 
nary civilized home life apply equally to 
comfortable camp living, though too often 
those who go into camp seem resolved to 
leave good clothes, good manners, and good 
sense at home. Instances of this sort are not 
rare: one clever man who had, as a bachelor, 
the reputation of being an experienced camp- 
er, brought a delicate wife and two young 
children into the woods with little more than 
the proverbial equipment of a tent, a blanket, 
a frying-pan, and a tin cup. Fortunately 
there were other camps near by and farm- 
houses within reach so that the family were 
rescued from what might have proved a per- 
ilous predicament, but their camp was known 
as “Borrow Camp’’ throughout the season. 

To live chiefly on canned goods, eat meals 


-at all sorts of irregular hours, and dress with- 


out regard to the weather is injurious at home, 
and is also inadvisable in camp. Mother 
Nature can do much, but she can never force 
benefits upon those who openly defy her laws. 


LOCATION 


The first and greatest difficulty in connec- 
tion with an initial experiment consists in the 
choice of location. In one case information 
of value was secured by application to a pro- 





A GOOD BREEZE 


By DOROTHY STORRS 


fessor of engineering, whose surveying trips 
with parties of students had familiarized him 
with a large area of country. On the whole, 
if is probably not much more difficult to 
locate a camping-ground than it is to weigh 
the various claims of numerous summer 
hotels. A thinly populated district should 
be chosen, and one from which the bloom has 
not been rubbed by successive generations of 








THE BOATS 


campers, though it is wise to keep within 
reach of a traveling butcher. A few neigh- 
bors, not too near to destroy privacy, may 
add to the pleasure of the season, or one may 
discover for himself a region unknown to 
fame and invite congenial friends to locate 
in the neighborhood. It is best to choose a 
climate not too cold, and if in a “fruit belt’’ 
so much the better. 

A reliable base of supplies is essential, such 
as is furnished by a well-conducted farm near 
by and a not too distant village. Good 
water is also absolutely necessary, and the 
ideal camp site should boast an ice-col 
spring free from contamination. A sandy 
soil is preferable to any other as rain soaks 
into it with surprising rapidity, leaving 
no mud. The neighborhood of a swamp or 
of newly opened land is to be avoided on 


j 
aU 


account of mosquitoes, and even when other 
conditions are favorable it is well to select a 
breezy spot with the prevailing wind from 
the river or lake so that these torments may 
be driven inland. 

It goes without saying that it is better to 
pitch one’s tent on a bank or bluff rather than 
on a level with any sheet of water, though a 
long steep descent should also be avoided. 
Above all, the sun should flood the entire 
camp-ground a part of every bright day in 
order that it may be sweet and wholesome. 
Tents set under trees are inevitably damp 
The southern frontage is theoretically the 
ideal one, though trees north of the tent 
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then give too constant shadow. An 
exposure will be preferred by early 


and a western frontage with woods be. 
the camp by those who elect to spend 
irly hours in sleep and shadow. Ag 
in upon the tents makes them extreme. 


he morning house-work, which is 


rduous, can be best accomplished if the 
is in shadow until nine or ten o’clock. 


PLATFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 

character of the camp to be built must 

vith the size of the family and the 
of money to be spent. A man and 


ife may buy for twenty-five dollars 


comfortable outfit which will serve 
number of years. Such an equip- 


includes a tent 10 x 14 with a “fly” 


enough to protect the tent and a 
orresponding to a piazza before or 
it. There will be two canvas cot 
camp-stove, and a limited supply 

hes and cooking utensils. Such a 
can be accommodated on a platform 
nay cost not less than three or more 
dollars, if the owner is himself some- 
fa carpenter. It is wise, however, to 
a skilled workman to take all respon- 

laying a platform. Solid posts 

to the ground or set on stones are first 
ry. Across these stringers are laid 
intervals, and boards planed on one 
uniform width, will complete the 


even the smallest camp the addition 
closed kitchen adds greatly to the 

t of the occupants, and need cost only 
to fifteen dollars extra. 


rge family requires more ample accom- 


ons, at a cost of from seventy-five to 
ndred dollars, and serviceable for many 
For six persons a central platform 
fifty feet in length is required, with 
odious sleeping tent at one end and 
en or cabin at the other, the central 
being an open-air dining and sitting 
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A PICTURESQUE 


room, protected by a can- 
opy of heavy duck with 
adjustable curtains which 
may be buttoned into 
place in wet or windy 
weather. It is a great 
advantage to build a 
cabin large enough to 
serve as a retreat in the 
worst weather, and also 
one in which the entire 
outfit may be comforta- 
bly stored at the close of 
the season. A room 12 x 
15 will answer both these 
purposes. 

The guy-ropes of the 
tents, instead of being 
pegged to the ground in 
the usual fashion, should 
be lashed to strong poles 
firmly nailed to well- 
anchored posts. Where 
there are older children, 
additional tents may be 
added at will. Perhaps 
the mother and her 
daughters will occupy the 
large tent on the long 
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platform and the father and his boys an- 
other near at hand. A guest-tent is as 
great a necessity as a guest-room in a hos- 
pitable house. All the decencies and pro- 
prieties of life should be as carefully observed 
as at home. 


FURNITURE 


furnishings should be of the simplest de- 
scription. It is destructive of the fitness of 
things and increases the difficulty of house- 
keeping to import shabby, inappropriate 
furniture from the city home. It is better to 
buy strong cots with good springs and a few 
comfortable camp-chairs, with one or more 
hammocks and trust to camp-made furniture 
for the rest. Given a few tools, it is surpris- 
ing what respectable chairs, tables, and 
benches the novice may produce after a little 
practice. A proper bench and tool box and a 





A BIT OF SHORE 


te 


AN IDEAL CAMP 


boy in the family who has had manual train- 
ing lessons will smooth the way to creditable 
results without loss of time in experiment- 
ing. Certain tools and implements are of 
course indispensable in camp, such as an 
axe, a saw, a hatchet, a shovel, a hammer, 
and a square 

A certain college professor and his wife 
who often camp during the three months of 
vacation, take with them Turkish rugs and a 
piano. This is extreme, but old rugs which 
are not actually ragged, or better still, fresh 
rag carpetings are most useful. Floors ex- 
posed to the weather for a large part of the 
vear cannot be made of fitted boards, and 
the cracks admit a draft if uncovered. 

The matter of bedding is important. Well- 
fitted covers of unbleached cotton which can 
be filled with straw form satisfactory mat- 
tresses. Quite an opening should be left in 
the center of one side and provided with 





BATHING 


strings for fastening in 
order that the straw may 
be properly distributed 
and arranged every 
morning. Cotton sheets 
may be used, but those 
of cotton flannel are 
preferable. A pair of 
blankets and a calico or 
silkoline quilt of medium 
weight should be pro- 
vided for each bed, with 
an extra cover in case of 
need. As a rule, the 
nights are cold in a tent, 
whatever the weather 
may have been during the 
day, though there are 
notable exceptions. Beds 
should be made in the 
morning, just as at home, 
particular care being ob- 
served in tucking in the 
covers, lest some unwel- 
come visitor intrude. 
Such an incident rarely 
occurs, however, and 
one veteran camper 
states that after years of 





A CAMP FOR TWO 
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experience she has never discovered as much 


as a fly in any of her well-made beds. All 
wild creatures are more afraid of mortals 


than the most nervous mortals can be of 
them. A curtain of netting, weighted with 
pebbles at the lower edge, hung at the en- 
trance of each tent will serve to discourage 
flies and mosquitoes. 

CAMP HOUSEKEEPING 

Housekeeping in camp requires system 
and care, as at home. A novice is apt to 
brush crumbs from the platform to the grass, 
and leave articles of food in accessible places. 
Our ‘‘wild neighbors” are quick to take ad- 
vantage of such blunders, and one soon learns 
to send to the farmer’s pigs, or burn it in the 
nightly camp-fire, every atom of garbage, 
and to pack away in tin boxes all food sup- 
plies which are not kept in the impromptu 
refrigerator sunk in the cool current of the 
spring water below the point at which the 
drinking water is procured. 

The equipment of dishes and cooking 
utensils should be simple, but adequate. 
Three meais a day must be served here as else- 
where, and with order and decency. There 
is no more reason why fish and pie should be 
aten with the same fork from the same 
plate in camp than in New York. Tempting 
“nests” of aluminum or granite dishes for 
camp use may be found in the shops. Paper 
napkins may be used, but they are slippery 
possessions, and plain cotton or linen ones 
answer the purpose better. The only table- 
cloth required is one of white oil-cloth, which 
may be securely tacked in place and kept 
daintily clean with ordinary care. 

Sanitary conditions should be watchfully 
guarded. If dish-water is continually thrown 
in one spot near the camp and on level ground, 
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where it has no chance 

comes offensive. It ma 

tributed in watering trees carrie 
to a little distance and t 


» excuse for men who shock 
mmmunity by a style of dress 
hing which should be impos- 
furniture, so with dress. It 


of a bank, though neve um imple, neat, and appropriate. 
place. knickerbockers, golf stockings, 

An adequate shelter 1 a broad-brimmed hat pro- 
with earth closets, shou th the sweater, a fitting costume 
considerable distance f1 nothing is more suitable than 
the first excavation is sh ‘eartl lifferent weights, and two o; 
thrown in daily will ke ! rt skirts, with one lighter dress for 


contamination. in addition to her conven- 
gown. A sweater or warm 
hat or sun-bonnet, and stout 
Several well-kept lan necessary, and both heavy 
a large camp; one for eac! t weight underwear. Lengthy 
one, with a lamp for water is exhausting, but a 
Portable kerosene stoves each morning may be bene- 
able, furnishing both light ured to cold baths. 
and cold weather, and ( xperiences can be more 
supply of hot water for hose incident to a life in camp 
For cooking, either a g: s at first hand by direct contact 
stove may be used. On t hile digging potatoes, hunt- 
stove is better than eithe1 picking fruit; to provide the 
if fire-wood can be readi a morning of fishing, or to 
better not to depend on t i berry patch, is education 
for cooking purposes Even for the very little ones 
the loss of both dinner and to be feared, and more than one 
The crowning glory ord where a town-bred baby 
camp-fire. To build on rejoiced in camp. 
exertion required to sup} ‘children of a larger 
of the best things about a worn man or woman in 
a sure way to get war! vered energy and vigor in 
tree or gather sticks f iits and relaxing, yet stim- 
surprising how well it v re ofalifeincamp. Leave 
of storms if properly stat ! \ behind you, observe faith- 
large circle of heavy stor of health, take much vigor- 
protect the grass. Withi nature will be responsible 
of sand or gravel. The la Above all, keep the eyes and 
the better, and if it is new message, vivify vour 


LIGHT ANI 


last many nights. The rel ns of the beauty about you by read- 
bark, and this, wit fire reatest poets, and waste no time on 
wood, should be | trash usually provided by 


wet wood may be lig ( tless for 
of kerosene. 


summer reading. This 
a chance to grow as well 
ee AED | ay that the family which 

It is too often tru that ummer in camp, under favorable 
“every prospect pleases 11 will repeat the experience many 
is vile.” A litter increasing pleasure and ad- 
an untidy camp ilso to be remembered that. 
beauty of nature. T! family, a complete outfit, 
through woods and years, may be purchased for 
in a long skirt is o1 unt than is often spent in rent- 
than one who appears e Mother rdinary cottage for a single 
Hubbard or dressing he expense of living in camp is less 
is “wearing out” ng in any other fashion. 


THE TOURIST-HAMPER 


A™ ING tourist-hamper is one of the 
most pr e! nvenience for a picnic luncheon and 
Within its vari- 
xes for sandwiches, knives, forks, 
The plates and mugs 
ins with pretty blue borders 
The heavy 


should be | t r automobile trip. 
ous comy 
and spoons irving sizes. 
are white lg re napk 
The sal 
outside wi 


of leather I potle 


rs and handles of silver. 
from dust there is a firm lining 
1s picnic paraphernalia could well 


be. The tter with this up-to-date basket at 
one’s elboy rranged for six people. A larger size 
contains aller one has service for four 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE AT LAKE SENECA 


PPROACHING from the By A. RAYMOND ELLIS The leaded glass casement win- 
A northwest by a winding dows, neatly curtained, give it a 
drive, through the vistas and over the treetops. the warm- quaint, homelike appearance, which the hooded door accentuates. 
tinted plaster gables and red brick chimneys are seen, As in most English country houses the approach is removed 
which on nearer approach prove to belong to an old type of English from the main living portion of the house, giving the family quiet 
country house, strong in character and construction, with project- 
ing eaves and gables, supported on brackets of heavy hewn timber. 
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20 THE HOUSE 


and seclusion. In the hall, a flood of light pouring down the stairs 
from the group of mullioned windows which light up the heavy 
wainscoting and give it a medieval air. 

Easy access is given to all parts of the first floor from the hall. 
The wainscot extends from ceiling to floor and is made of black 
cypress panels, stained very dark. The ceiling is beamed, and the 
soffit between the beams is plastered, and tinted a deep rich brown. 

The reception-room at the right is treated very simply, in cypress, 
stained; the furniture and hangings being intended to give it char- 
acter. 

The living-room is spacious, well lighted by a bay with transom- 
mullioned windows, and a seat built in therecess. A large fireplace 
is built at one end with book-cases on either side. The hearth is 
laid of red ordinary brick, set in herring-bone pattern. A six-foot 
paneled wainscot, with a broad shelf at the top for holding or setting 
old pewter and plates, and a heavy chamfered beamed ceiling of 
cypress, stained a Flemish green, with the frieze between the wain- 
scot and ceiling tinted a terra-cotta shade, make this a dignified and 
yet homelike room. 

A low wainscot is built in the dining-room by putting three- 
inch rails and stiles on the plaster to form panels. This room is 
treated simply and finished in light cypress, stained a light brown. 
The plaster is tinted a raw sienna. 

The floors in dining-room, living-room, and hall are all of maple, 
filled and waxed. From the living-room a Dutch door opens on- 
to the terrace, which extends nearly around two sides of the house. 
From here a fine view is obtained of Lake Seneca, over a dense mass 
of foliage and trees. The walled terrace is floored with large Welsh 
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quarry tile, and it is so lo 


of it at a time thereby o 
on pleasant days Che 
the ordinary covered pia 


architecture 

Che tiles have been left 
the walls, and shrubs an 
a pleasant cvarden effect 
a pergola to the lake 
painted a dark brown. 1 


are white 


The kitche butler’ 
are all in the ell, shut off 
by back stairs Chis port 
[he second floor plan 
there is a bath-room, wit rst 
library or den on the otl ( 


without | 

Chere are a billiard-ro 
billiard-room is open to tl 
and stained a dark brown 
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green burlap, and just bel 


+} 





that the sun shines on but one half 


shade and comfort out of doors 


was placed with this in view, as 
es not conform well to this style of 


f the floor in several places close to 
ts have been planted there, giving 


the terrace a path leads through 


erior finish of the house is cypress, 


‘is stained green, and the sashes 


servants’ chambers, and laundry 


the rest of the house, and connected 
finished very plain. 
ut so that adjoining one’s chamber 


ry beyond, connecting with the 
This makes the nursery acces- 

1e appartments. 

{ one chamber in the attic. The 

and the rafters have been dressed 


walls below rafters are covered with 
rafters a shelf runs around support- 


ed on brackets, for steins und pewter. A large brick chimney 
at one end into which set ld Franklin stove, completes this 
room. 

The whole house has esigned to be a simple, convenient 
country home, used mor ner than any other part of the 
year. 


RAMBLES IN RURAL ENGLAND 


S indicative of the spirit By ROBERT BROWN 


of the times in which we 
live, I have been much 
impressed by a picture 
in my grocer’s window. It is 
finely rendered, in a warm sepia 
color. On one side, filling half 
the space, is a tall bottle, con- ; 
taining what is called a “nerve 
food,’ and below it are the 
words, ‘“‘the necessary support 
of the strenuous life.” On the 
other half is a three-quarter- 
length portrait of the President 
of the United States, with these 
words underneath, ‘the leading 
exponent of the strenuous life.”’ 
Many of us engaged in the 
arts and dependent on our work 
for a living know something of 
what “‘the strenuous life’ means. 
Some of us may have wished that 
it might be modified, to the bet- 
terment of our work. Certainly 
we have never glorified in that 
life. Rather have we striven to 
do our work in the world simply, 
quietly, and peacefully, without 
strenuous effort. In this fashion 
the best art in all times has been 
created. “If,” said William 
Morris, “besides attaining to 
simplicity of life we attain also to 
the love of justice, then will all things be ready for the new spring- 
time of the arts.” And in the same lecture he says: “I confess 
that there is nothing new in it, but you know the experience of the 
world is that a thing must be said over and over again before any 
great number of men can be got to listen to it.” 
Who will be its exponents? 
Who will take up the good work of Ruskin and Morris? 


cannot disappoint. These things are 


Towered cities and the busy hum of men are soon left behi: 
wise traveler in England. A time wil] come for these, but in his first 
there he soon discovers the two things that are utterly to absorb hii 


the rustic loveliness of the 


the charm of its always vital and splendid antiquity — William Wi 
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a result, the structure, hov 
gives a certain satisfaction by 
Can we not eall to mi 
successful works in cases wh 
when the owners gave carte 
The house, as a piece of 


of the owner [It ought not 


Let us pray that if this de- 
sire to return to simpler forms 
of living takes root, it will not 
take on the form of a “move- 
ment” or a “fad,” to be dropped 
in favor of the next social nov- 
elty, but rather grow naturally 
and gradually from the quiet 
co-operation of one kindred 
spirit with another 

Assuming, then, that we are 
agreed that simplicity is desir- 
able, how do we stand at present? 

It is a significant fact that 
many of our confréres in Eng- 
land are more critically appreci- 
ative of the architectural work 
in our simple country houses 
than in the palatial residences 
we build in this country for rich 
men. The reasons for this are 
not far to seek. In designing a 
small country house there is 
generally little money to spare, 
so we have to dispense with 
“ornament.’”’ We have then to 
depend on the disposition of 
parts and on good proportion. 
[In this way we are thrown back 
on first principles, and forced to 
construct honestly and simply, 
and, if we possess any artistic 
sense whatever, beautifully. As 
humble in scale or character, 

ason of its fitness. 

the practice of most architects, 
money was limited, and very few 
che? 


itecture, should reflect something 
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SHROPSHIRE WINDOWS 


pants, their social position, their culture, and their moral worth 
in the community. The house is the expression of family life. 
If there are no real homes in a community there will be no real 
domestic architecture. 

“There is much,” says a young Philadelphia architect, speaking 
of England, “to be seen from the railroad in the way of long ram- 
bling farm-houses and country houses of the modest kind, and there 
is much to be gained by studying these for use in our domestic 
architecture, their average work is so much less pretentious, so 
much more homelike than ours.” 

It is easy to perceive that the extremes of poverty and of luxury 
are inimical to the healthy growth of art. The rich people of this 
country are largely responsible for the introduction of debased 
styles of French architecture,—styles which suggest a debauched 
luxury, not without a certain feeling of refinement, but wholly out 
of touch with the ideals of an enlightened democracy. In this 


phase of modern work, we are simply masquerading in borrowed 
plumes, 


* * * * 


The more deeply we think of these things, the more readily we 
believe that there is an ethical basis for all this expression, either 
good or bad. In his lecture, The Art of the People, Morris says: 

“T cannot forget that in my mind it is not possible to disassociate 
art from morality, politics, and religion. Truth in these great 
matters of principle is one, and it is only in formal treatises that 
it can be split up diversely.’’ 

_ Again, “I believe there are two virtues much needed in modern 
life. These virtues are honesty and simplicity of life.” 


The earlier periods of a nation’s life as expressed in its art and 
architecture are especially interesting to the student. The simpler 
civilization is reflected in its art. In the ancient art of England, 
which the drawings and photographs given serve to illustrate, 
there is much that appeals to us apart from the artistic side. This 
may, in part, be due to kinship and heredity, but it touches us in- 
stinctively as the physical expression architecturally of what 
“homes” should be. 

“‘An art,’”’ says Morris, “of peasants rather than of merchant- 
princes or courtiers, it must be a hard heart, I think, that does 
not love it, whether a man has been born among it, like ourselves, 
or has come wonderingly on its simplicity from all the grandeur 
over seas.” 

It has been the good fortune of the writer to live in many parts 
of England, and to take more than one vacation ramble in the 
rural districts. Throughout Shropshire and Herefordshire are 
many “half-timbered” buildings, most of which, in spite of their 
great age, are in a good state of preservation. The coatings of tar, 
which help to keep the oak from decay, render it difficult, on ac- 
count of the blackness, to sketch the detail of gable rafters and 
beams where there is carving. The plaster-work is generally white 
or cream color, although in one village light green and red ochre 
had been used as a variation from the white and cream. 

* * * * 

The picturesqueness of village streets is often remarkable. In 
many cases it is due to some slight accidental cause. The smallness 
of scale on which the cottages are built will strike the visitor from 
America. There is less glass and window space, and doors are 














A STUDY IN LEADED GLASS 


smaller, suggesting that they were built for a people of smaller 
physique than the present generation. 

There is generally, however, a good sense of proportion, both 
relatively and in detail. Windows and fireplaces seldom look too 
large for the rooms in which they are placed. The cottage window 
which I measured is a fair sample of an ordinary window, and it 
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agon, and the diamond-shaped panes are 
based also on the hexagon. Compare these 
forms with the modern cottage window, in 
which the diamond-shaped panes are not 
“diamonds,” but squares placed on angle. 

‘ + 2 


In traveling about the country one can- 
not very well pass by the “Old Curiosity 
Shops.” ‘There is a tendency for the best of 
old things to gravitate to London, and yet in 
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spite of that it is still possible to find good 
things, if you can wait your chance. The 
dealers prefer to sell direct to customers 
rather than through the big dealers in Lon- 
don, who drive a hard bargain. 

There are many half-timbered houses in 
the village from which I secured old chests. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S DEPARTMENT 


THE SEWING-ROOM 


HE average house- 

hold of moderate 

means, no matter how averse to the confu- 

sion which accompanies the visits of the 

dressmaker, is usually unable to avoid 
them, since they mean less costly clothing for the 
family than that made in the shops. The problem 
of keeping this part of the mother’s duties as little 
as possible in evidence becomes a pressing one, and 
the care of the sewing-room is of importance. Such 
a room, no matter how small, should have a good 
light by day, preferably a north light, and for early 
twilight and very dark days an artificial light is 
necessary. Even when gas is employed, it is well 
to have at hand a small, well-shaded lamp for use 
in all sewing which requires close application. 

By careful planning of the room plenty of space 
may be secured for the accommodation of mate- 
rials, utensils, and half-finished garments. A chest 
of drawers should contain all newor delicate ma- 
terials which require protection from dust, as well 
as reserve stores of thread, needles of every kind 
tapes, and buttons, the absence of which, when 
needed, often means a_ considerable waste of 
the dressmaker’s time. The family patterns should 
be preserved, protected in boxes from the prying 
fingers of children, and weeded out once or twice 
a year as the style of garments changes. Buttons 
should be carefully sorted, those suitable for under- 
wear, for costumes, for boy’s garments, or for shoes, 
being kept in separate boxes or bags. One thrifty 
housekeeper utilizes the tin boxes which have con- 
tained her husband’s smoking-tobacco for this pur- 
pose, pasting labels on them, enabling her to find 
the needed box at a glance. Receptacles of a more 
proper sort may, however, be bought for this use, 
as well as cases for holding thread. 

ew 

The floor of a sewing-room should never be car- 
peted or covered with rugs, since the comfort of 
making what is technically called ‘‘a clean sweep” 
of the untidy scraps which, of necessity, fall upon 
it can hardly be overestimated. A few coats of 
green paint, of a shade not trying to the eye, will 
be found desirable if the floor is not of hard wood. 
There is no reason why the walls should not be 
made attractive, either with an etching of white- 


By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 


capped Dutch women cheer- 
fully at work on piles of 
snowy linen, or with the clever posters, and magazine 
covers, whose representations of labor, leisurely and 
gay, would suggest courage to the most anxious 
toler. Window-curtains, if used at all, should be 
of the lightest sort, to admit every ray of daylight. 

One should purchase for the sewing-room an ex- 
cellent cutting-table, with measurements, and see 
that the chair used when cutting is of the proper 
height to fit it. There should also be low rah com- 
fortable sewing-chairs and a footstool or two, to 
afford rest by a change of position. All the furni- 
ture of this room should be of solid wood, so far as 
possible. Certainly no tufted pieces should be 
found here. to catch threads or dust. The sewing- 
machine is, of course, the central piece of furni- 
ture, and its position should be such that the best 
light possible may fall upon it. There should be 
a small elock in the room, and if practicable a 
shelf, with hooks on its under side, where skirts 
in process of construction may be hung over night. 
The shelf should contain conveniences for pressing; a 
large and a small iron, a well-covered, small iron- 
ing-board, holders for corsage sleeves, and the iron- 
holder; though pressing cannot very well be done 
in the sewing-room unless there is a gas arrange- 
ment for heating the irons. A closed cupboard is 
even better than an open shelf. 

. *£ > 

If more space is needed than the drawers, shelf, 
or cupboard afford, a very convenient wall-pocket 
may be made of strong sateen, cretonne, or lining, 
large enough to fit on a door. A large piece of the 
goods is entirely covered with stitched-on pockets, 
each having a flap on which is written the contents 
within, as patterns, whalebones, stockings, linings, 
cotton, linen, etc. This writing is outlined with 
embroidery cotton in Kensington stitch, and the 
flaps may be either tied or buttoned to the pocket 
to keep out the dust. Bags, which may be hung 
beneath the shelf, will be found very convenient 
for holding pieces of goods left over from completed 
garments, likely to be useful for mending them. 
Different kinds of material should be assigned to 
different bags, and woolen pieces should be watched 
carefully, that moths may be avoided. 
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THE WOMAN’S FORUM 


Conducted by ELLEN M. HENROTIN 















ERHAPS the most important session 

of the Conference on Woman in 

Modern Industry, recently held in 

Chicago, was the one held under 
the auspices of the Reform Department, 
in which the status of woman in the trades 
and in manufacture was presented. The 
effect on the morals of women working 
under such conditions was not discussed, 
the only information asked was in finan- 
cial and economic lines, and the ethical 
question was not put forward. With certain 
rare exceptions, the employers seemed to feel 
no responsibility for the morals of their 
women employees, or for the conditions 
which surround them, either while at work 
or in coming to or going from work. No 
question as to wages was asked, and such 
information as touches these two points was 
obtained by personal inquiry, or from national 
or state reports of the Departments of Labor. 
Only a few of the important statistics are 
given in this article. 

It is impossible to fix the exact date at 
which women entered factory work. In 
1815, before the introduction of the power 
loom, women were working at home spin- 
ning, weaving, making certain parts of shoes, 
etc., and the products were often finished by 
men in the small factories scattered up and 
down New England. A congressional com- 
mittee reported “that the average wages for 
cotton-mill operatives was at that time 
practically the same for men, women, and 
children. In any figures given about women 
workers, the large number who work at 
home do not count in the summary. The 
butter industry is a good example of this. 
The last United States census shows that 
11,694 men as against 1,048 women were 
employed in this industry; but in Herkimer 
County, New York, every farmer’s wife 
makes both butter and cheese, and sells it 
directly to local stores or to consumers. 
Almost without exception the money made 
by the farmer’s wife from the sale of butter, 
eggs, chickens, apple-butter, ete., is laid 
aside to provide ready money not only for 
_ clothes, but for those of the whole house- 
hold. 


WOMEN IN MANUFACTURE 


“The number of women employed in man- 
ufacture, according to the last census, is 
1,031,760 as against 4,121,006 men. The 
number of women has increased faster than 
that of men and children, and it is especially 
noteworthy in that the increase comes mostly 
from the class of women employed in the 
higher positions. As general superintend- 
ents, managers, and clerks, the number of 
women employed in the United States is 
521,635; the salaries paid in a year amount 
to $21,406,062. Men employed in the same 
capacity number 296,924, with salaries of 
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WOMAN IN THE FACTORY 


$284,262,795, which shows that men were 
paid an average of 53 per cent more than 
women in this class of work. In the heavy 
factory work it is usally stated that women 
are not employed, but the number of women 
is rapidly increasing. According to the last 
census 2,935 women are working in slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing establishments, and 
from the testimony of girls so employed an 
ever-increasing number of foreign women are 
going into the sausage departments of th 
large packing industries. In Wisconsin, at 
several woodenware factories, foreign women 
are employed who work heavy machinery, 
and women are displacing men in some of the 
largest printing establishments as press-feed- 
ers. In the tin-can industry hundreds of 
young girls are employed feeding machines. 


THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


In the large cities women have taken the 
place of men in the manufacture of cheap 
grades of men’s and women’s clothing and 
underwear—they work for about two-thirds 
the wages of men. It is estimated that 
100,000 women are thus employed. In the 
cotton industry the number of men and 
women employees is more nearly equal 
283,638 women and 134,354 men. The aver- 
age wages paid range from $2.50 to $4.99 a 
week for the larger number, whil 
number receive from $5 to $7. 


> a smaller 


CHARACTER OF THE EMPLOYEES 


A list of questions was sent out by the 
committee to manufacturers who employ 
women, and answers were received from 
firms that represented 25,000 women em- 
ployees. In answer to the question, ‘‘How 
many of your employees are married?’ it was 
learned that of the whole number only 683 
were married women and only 199 widows. 
The average age was nineteen to twenty-five 
In answer to the question, “How many 
hours do your employees work?” only 
two reported less than ten hours, and quite 
a large number from ten to eleven. In the 
can factories the girls go to work at 7 A. M., 
and leave at 5:45 p. M., with three-quarters 
of an hour for luncheon. 

To the question, “Do you prefer to em- 
ploy women rather than men?’ a number 
answered, “We employ women on account of 
the nature of our work.’”’ Several said, ‘‘For 
light work, requiring deftness, women are 
superior to men.” The general verdict was, 
“that women were more attentive to their 
work,” and a large number of men told the 
truth when they said, ‘“They are employed 
in such large numbers because they work for 
less wages.” 


FAMILY AND FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


The employers seemed to have taken 
some trouble to give a definite answer to 
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4 BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HU MOROUS VERSE 


160 A smal! volume containing the best humorous 
poems t Americans 


\ BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 
161 $1.25. This volume includes extracts from the works 
of the best American humorists. Nearly every one of note is repre- 
sented, from Artemus Ward to Mr. Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
CHICAGO 








Beauty in Art Glass 


N design, color, and leading our productions ex- 
hibit a very surprising degree of skill. The 
growing importance of cated light and stained 
glass in the ‘modern house makes the selection of 
design of leading importance. If you are building or 
interested in the improvement of a home consult 
with us 
__ We submit samples, photographs, and designs on request. 
Write for our ** Question Blank”’ and printed matter; of great 


assistance 


the selection of appropriate designs. 
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this question, and those who had made 
inquiry wrote, “that in their opinion prac- 
tically all working-girls are helping to sup- 
port their families.” Here is a tpyical 
answer: ‘‘In every line of industry it will be 
found that a very large percentage of the 
working-women have family and financial 
obligations. Some women wage-workers re- 
turn to work after marriage because their 
husbands are not willing to surrender a part 
of their wages, which, before marriage, was ex- 
pended for pleasures, and thus the wife is 
short of necessary funds, and her love of 
financial independence obliges her to earn 
them or go without.” 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES 


Here is another answer: “In a large number 
of employments women are found because 
they will work for low wages. Many have 
other persons dependent upon them; but on 
the whole the standard of wages is determined 
by the woman who works but is partly sup- 
ported by other members of the family, and 
with this latter class the woman who is de- 
pendent on her own exertions must compete.” 
To the question, ‘“‘What education do you 
recommend for working-women?’ the answer 
would refute the charge that manufacturers 
are opposed to “education.’’ Some of the 
replies are as follows: ‘‘As good as pos- 
sible.” “All they can get.” “To obtain all 
the education they can.” ‘‘High-school edu- 
cation.” 

In answering the question, ““Have you any 
remarks to make about the health of your 


employees?” there was not a single case 


THE STAGE AND THE 


By ANNA 


HE future has everything to offer to 

women in literature and the profes- 

sions that they care to avail them- 

selves of, and the result will depend 
upon their individual abiltiy. This is 
without doubt a commercial age. Men 
are more and more realizing the power of 
money, not from the miserly sense of accu- 
mulation, but because money enables them 
to do much for their families and their 
friends. Without money they are, in great 
measure, helpless, and they are taking up 
lines of business wherein there is a possibility 
of accumulating a fortune, and are leaving 
the arts and professions to women. This is 
shown every year by the number of college 
graduates who go into commercial life 
rather than the professions, which, while 
they offer room at the top, are very much 
crowded on the lower floor. Some wit has 
said, “Woman is the architect of her own 
fortune, and it’s lucky for her the building 
Inspector doesn’t come around.”’ 

Instruction in the art of expression, for 
example, has been left entirely to women. 
It offers them fine opportunities for useful 
and profitable work. As in other profes- 
sions, one must be prepared for sacrifice; but 
work that demands nothing of the worker 
has little value. 

A woman who enters the field as a teacher 
of the art of expression must compete with 
innumerable faddists, favorites of an hour, 


where a reply was made complaining that 
the employees were not well. One em- 
ployer writes: ‘Health seems better than that 
of men.” Another answers: ‘‘Compares well 
with that of men. Very small mortality.” 
Several manufacturers report that their 
employees have organized clubs or relief and 
benefit associations; but one adds that ‘“‘the 
instability of employment is not favorable to 
the success of such associations, which, to 
succeed, must be organized outside of private 
establishments, and on trade, social, or reli- 
gious lines.”” It is perhaps possible for very 
large railroad corporations or insurance com- 
panies to make a success of such voluntary 
associations, but the large majority of women, 
especially the native-born, have to work so 
early in life that they see no advantage in be- 
coming members, and invest in insurance or 
kindred investments. The entrance of woman 
into the business world, where conditions are 
not unsanitary or immoral, brings her into 
contact with people of all kinds, and enlarges 
her views of life. She is gradually taught to 
meet the changed social and industrial con- 
ditions of which she is so important an eco- 
nomic factor. One woman reports to some 
questions asked by the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics: “I have fulfilled all the 
duties of a citizen just like a man, with the 
exception of voting, reared three fatherless 
children from tender years, kept them in 
school until they were twenty-one, partially 
supported an invalid sister, assisted the 
young boys of her family, and I am a woman, 
living on wages much less than those of a 
man.” E. M. Hs 


ART OF EXPRESSION 
MORGAN 


who set up studios for this, that, and the 
other unessential ; she must struggle with old- 
fashioned, ingrained prejudices of pupils who 
utterly fail to see that such details as the 
method of entering a room are important, 
and express personality as much as or more 
than speech; she has to contend with a pub- 
lie which, ignorant of her aims, refuses to 
take her work seriously; she must discover, 
by hard knocks, that experience is the easiest 
thing to acquire and the hardest to apply; 
she must work out a system of her own, be- 
cause this infant art has as yet no clearly 
defined rules—she must search in vain for 
trained teachers—and all this she must do 
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This chair exemplifies the refinement 
of design and the strength of construc- 
tion chafacteristic of all Tobey Hand- 
made Furniture. It is built of solid 
St. Jago mahogany, richly hand-carved 
and is upholstered with pure, long, curled 
South American horse hair. It is one 
piece of a parlor suite particularly adapted 
to homes where extremely elegant fur- 
niture 1s desired. 

Tobey Hand-made Furniture possesses 
a distinctive character. It is the result 
of many years of conscientious study and 
experience and fulfills every requirement 
of those who demand the best that can 
be produced. 
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in addition to the actual financial struggle 
(supposing her to be without capital), and 
the labor necessary to the maintenance of a 
school. 

If the woman seeking a livelihood and a 
mission looks toward the East, and through 
the cloud of disenchantment and discourage- 
ment sees the Great Light—then let her go 
on to a future profitable to her world. 

But let her be sure that she possesses 
health, strength, perseverance, pluck, and 
courage to contend with a metropolitan en- 
vironment; let her be sure that she possesses 
originality, which should, however, be re- 
garded as an adjunct to a knowledge of her 
art—then, unless she possesses means, she 
must be satisfied to work out her problems 
for moderate returns. 
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A THIRTY-FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR 
SUMMER COTTAGE 


By GEORGE WALLACE CARR 





The question, Where shall we build our 
summer home? is not an easy one to answer 
in any part of the country. 
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What the Critics Say 


E House BeEauTIFUL brings so many 

suggestions as to beautifying the 
nd home that it deserves our highest 
nd appreciation. It will strongly ap- 
every housewife and also to all lovers 
nd beauty within their own domain.— 
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House Beautirut is full of good 
ons for home builders who love artis- 
yundings.—/Jersey City Evening Jour- 
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it, For no one choose a home for 
another. 

In the present case the location chosen for 
a cottage is upon one of the beautiful little 
lakes in what used to be the great pine 
district of Michigan. The mighty forests that 
once surrounded these lakes are gone long 
since, and with them the lumber camp, the 
only cizilization they ever knew. 

When the men who had plundered this 
great storehouse of nature were gone again, 
it was left desolate. But nature knows well 
how to heal her wounds, and to-day it is all 
beautiful once more, with a scrubby second 
srowth of oak and birch, and a thick wild 
underbrush. In summer it is glorious with 
the flowers of the woods. 

The lake in question is as still to-day as 
when the lumbermen left it for new forests 
to conquer, and to reach it the stranger must 
take a guide, or run the almost certain risk 
of getting lost among the maze of old lumber 


may 


trails. The nearest railroad is twenty-five 
odd miles away and one must rely on horse 
and wagon. 

The cottage is situated upon a point jutting 
out into the lake, the best outlook being on 
the dining-room side. It is in several ways 
very adaptable, and it could easily be made 
smaller in the building. For instance, the 
kitchen wing could be clipped, so to speak, 
and the bedroom nearest the dining-room 
made into the kitchen. This would still 
leave a very good house, with the addition 
of the kitchen and maid’s room possible at 
some future time. 

The cost of the house is estimated at about 
$3,500, but it could without question be 
built for less at some more accessible point. 
The expense of transportation of material by 
team is considerable. The exterior of the 
house is finished with shingles on matched 
fencing, the fencing also forming the interior 
finish. 


APOSTLE POTTERY 


TE have no 
/ record of the 

original potter and modeler of the 

beautiful Apostle design made at 
Creussen in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The earliest artist-potters of whom 
we have account are 
the Hirschvogels, of 
Nuremberg, although 
they were doubtless 
preceded by a long 
line of able workmen. 

Veit Hirschvogel, in 
1470, made a jug 
somewhat resembling 
Italian majolica, with 
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relief | decorations— 
the Crucifixion, and 
Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. His son, 
Augustus, suceeeded 
him as a potter, went 
to Italy, and, return- 
ing to Nuremberg, 
brought with him 


some of the ancient 
classical forms, which 
were reproduced in 
great perfection. 

From these early 
Nuremberg potters 
and modelers it is 
likely the Creussen 
potters received their 
inspiration, which, united with the natural 
German mysticism and high religious spirit, 
enabled them to model the stately figures 
with their ornate yet chastely severe 
setting, as seen in the Apostle mugs and 
jugs of German grés cérame. A stone- 
ware made of clay and sand densely baked, 
glazed usually with salt, in perfect speci- 
mens it will even strike fire on steel, an 
experiment, however, which it would be well 
not to try. 

Jerome Hoppfer, one of three brothers who 
used for a mark between their initials a little 
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AN APOSTLE MUG 


PECK hop-vine, did much fine 
work on pottery at 
tatisbon, and was said to have modeled 
some of these figures. A rare and extraor- 
dinary piece of this ware was sold at the 
Huyretta sale for one hundred pounds. 

There have been 
many modern repro- 
ductions of this artis- 
tic design. The most 
notable one was made 
by the Ridgwavys of 
England, who, in 1800 
and in 1842, applied 
the Apostle pattern, 
doubtless brought to 
Great Britain by those 
accomplished work- 
men, the Elers Broth- 
ers, to pitchers, tan- 
kards, tea-pots, and 
caddies. Many _ of 
these pieces bear the 
date, 1842, and are 
of a fine gravish green 
pottery, the figures 
clear and distinct. 

The Apostle design 
was also reproduced 
in Spain, both in the 
eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth 
centuries, and brought 
from there to the Cali- 
fornia coast. The illustration given was 
from one of a pair of pitchers purchased 
from a Spanish vessel at the cost of one 
hundred dollars in gold. The value of these 
pieces depends upon the quality of the 
paste, the condition, and above all upon 
the delicacy and clearness of the mod- 
eling, only to be found in its perfection in 
the originals, of which but four remain, and 
those chiefly in foreign museums and private 
collections. 

Other firms besides the Ridgways repro- 
duced the impressive Apostle design. 
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] Dean of Women and Associate Professor of Sanitary 
Science at the University of Chicago 


Conducted by MARION TALBOT 














INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE IN CHICAGO 


HE great awakening of interest in do- 
mestic science has led directly to the 
establishment of several important 
and noteworthy educational under- 

takings in Chicago. They are varied in their 
scope and method, as is fitting, and will meet 
very different needs. It is impossible to 
describe them all or to give much detail con- 
cerning any one, but a few of the announce- 
ments for next year are of special significance, 
as a measure of the activity of Chicago in this 
field of education. 

The School of Domestic Arts and Sciences 
is to offer for the first time summer courses 
in practical cookery and sewing, and invalid 
cookery for graduate nurses. Such short- 
term courses for self-supporting women, it is 
thought, will meet a real need. Next winter 
it is expected that the regular courses in sew- 
ing, dressmaking, millinery, cookery, hy- 
giene, home nursing, and household economy 
will be supplemented with instruction in 
household accountancy and architecture. 
The scholarships founded by friends of the 
School serve to bring its advantages within 
the reach of many women who could not 
otherwise meet the moderate charges for in- 
structions fixed by the School. 


t 

The establishment of a Department of 
Household Administration at the University 
of Chicago is due chiefly to two considera- 
tions. In the first place, students of social 
movements look with apprehension on pres- 
ent-day tendencies which draw men more and 
more into commercialism and women into 
industrialism, to the detriment of home and 
family life, and the consequent injury of the 
larger social interests of which it is the foun- 
dation. In the second place, there is a grow- 
ing conviction that, as the universities take 
cognizance of the future activities of their 
men students and provide courses leading to 
medicine, law, and commerce, it is fitting that 
similar provision should be made for the 
training of women in the direction of their 
probable activities. The chief functions of 
the new department will be to give students 
a general view of the place of the household 
in society, training in the rational and scien- 
tific administration of the home, and prepar- 
ation to serve as teachers of domestic science 
or as social workers in institutions whose 
activity is largely expressed through house- 
hold administration. Theoretical courses 
dealing with the economic, legal, sociologic, 
sanitary, dietetic, and esthetic interests of the 
household will be supplemented by practical 
work. Opportunities will be afforded for 
gaining experience in housekeeping, lunch- 
room management, marketing, household ac- 
counting, and teaching. In connection with 


the College of Religious 
and the Settlement association there 


and Social Service 


W ill be 


frequent occasions for active participation 
in such philanthropic work as may supple 
ment the instruction of the class room. All 


the work will be on a strictly collegiate basis 
presupposing the regular training for ad- 
mission to college or graduation from a good 
high school with a four years’ course. The 
work of this, as of other departments, may be 
used under the rules of the University toward 


fulfilling the requirements for the different 
degrees. No special certificate will be award- 
ed, but an official statement of courses satis- 
factorily completed will be granted on request. 
Students intending to be our yey will enter 
the School of Education and be allowed to 
take work in the department. A Household 
Administration Club a meet fortnightly to 


discuss important new lite rat present 
results of investigations carried on by in- 
structors and students in the 


ire, to 


department, and 


to hear specialists on topics not fully treated 
in the curriculum. Among those already 
announced are “ The Moral Problems of Fam- 


ily Life,’”’ “The Co-operation of the Family 
with the Religious Life of the Community,” 
“Nurses as a Means of Education and Pleas- 
ure in the Household,” “Saving and Spend- 
ing,” and “Modern Aspects of Household 
Labor.” 
+ 

Among the courses offered by the 
ment are those dealing with various aspects 
of sanitation, dietetics, and the chemistry of 
foods, while “The Administration of the 
House,” “Evolution of the House,” “The 
Organization of the Retail Market,’ “The 
State in Relation to the Household” and 
“The Legal and Economic Position of 
Women” are titles which are an innovation 
in academic programs. Instructors in other 
departments will lend their co-operation 
through courses dealing with the relations of 


depart- 


the family to society, chemistry, bacteri- 
ology, physiology, textiles, sewing, design 
and woodwork. 

The extension of domestic science centers 


in the public schools of Chicago has led nat- 


urally to further training of teachers. The 
Chicago Normal Schoo! offers courses in 
household and manual arts which may be 
substituted for the third year of the regular 
course. The work outlined for teachers of 


cooking includes chemistr foods, die- 


tetics, marketing, and cookir gether with 
chemistry, physics. and a te siology, the phi- 
losophy of education with bearings on spe- 
cialty and practice teacher. The prospective 
teacher of sewing is given instruction in tex- 
tiles, preparation of raw materials, plain 
sewing, dressmaking, decorative art, ge- 
ography of textiles and ind istrial history, 


together with pedagogy an: 
The supply of  well-train 


prac tice te ac hing. 


teachers is 
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The University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Household Science Department 





I years’ course correlated with other University 
s leads toa degree. All phases of Household 
S receive attention. 
The Clute Studios School 
DESIGN for furniture, interiors, metal, etc., in the 


MODERN STYLE (Secession, EUGENE CLUTE. 
DRAWING, Painting, Composition, and Color, 
WALTER SATTERLEE. 
CASTING, Forging, Sheet-Metal Working, and 
Wood-Working at the Schnectady Workshops. 
THE CLUTE STUDIOS, 25-27 W. 34th St., New York City 
I gust Is, address the director, “iy Clute, 334 Germania 
Avenue, Schnectady, N. Y 





‘Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
. off cers of instruc 2 and excellent equipment, 


S to teac 


h, through fourteen courses of 
with nt 


e advantages of the instruction and 
ther parts ot Teachers’ College and 
rsity. For circulars address the Secre- 


e College 





ALICE E. NEALE 


1 101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
AND 
2 THIRTY-THIRD STREET WEST 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STU! AL STUFFS 


Sidscitnins wu the made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 





BEST FOR 
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ALL WALLS 


\rtistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 
lored, or decorated. bre ared Can 
Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 


t and sample books. 


RICH TER MFG. CO. 
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206 Franklin Ave.. Tenafly, N.J. SR 
Fortunes in this pliant. Easily 
grown. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Room in your garden. Plant inthe 
Fall. Booklet and Magazine 4c. 

OZARK GINSENG CO, DEPT. M-10. JOPLIN, MO 











4 SUCCESSFUL HOUSE is a 
A built and furnished in har- 
us good taste. It should be comfort- 
individual, practical, and pleasant. 

VU responds to his environment, and 


im the 


} 9USé 


home means much toward 
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deplorably deficient, and every means by 
which adequate training may be secured is 
to be welcomed. Domestic science will 
surely not hold its ground or make the pro- 
gress its friends hope for unless high standards 
are fixed. 

Teaching by correspondence is a method 
of imparting knowledge that has steadily 
gained in value and popularity since it was 
first introduced. It is, of course, oe 
adapted to the needs of those engaged i 
pursuits which do not admit of giving re ales 
and specific hours to study. Housekeepers 
and mothers would seem especially to enjoy 
and profit by this method of instruction, and 
accordingly the new announcements con- 
cerning work by correspondence has peculiar 
significance to them. The University of 
Chicago announces several new courses which 
correspond to class-room work and for which 
credit toward the requirements for a degree 
is granted. A still further extension of 
opportunities in this direction is the organi- 
zation of the American School of Household 
Economics, whose managers have had expe- 
rience with the Armour Institute School of 
Correspondence. An able staff of instructors 
has been secured, and instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects is offered: Chemistry of the 
household, household bacteriology, house 
sanitation, food and dietetics, scientific 
principles of cookery, the house—its place, 
decoration and care, household management, 
home care of the sick, study of child life, 
care of children, textiles and clothing. These 
subjects form the complete course in house- 
hold economies, but they are also subdivided 
into groups, called the food course, the health 
course, the housekeeping course, and the 
mothers’ course. 

The early advocates of special training for 
the duties of the home should hardly have 
dreamed of such educational opportunities. 
Even if they had had the foresight and know]l- 
edge, they would not have had the hardiheod 
to anticipate the realization of their plans 
within so brief a period of time. Many mis- 
takes have been made, but with public 
intelligence thoroughly aroused and educat- 
ors using their best endeavors to develop 
good and practical methods, even greater 
progress is to be anticipated in the near 
future. M. T. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND 
THE FARMERS’ BULLETIN 


EW householders realize how much 

interesting information the various 

departments of agriculture are pub- 

lishing at frequent intervals. Meth- 
ods of clearing land, the treatment of cattle 
diseases, forage crops, and insects injurious 
to vegetation are not indicative of the full 
scope of the bulletins which are issued for 
free distribution not only by the federal but 
by the state departments of agriculture. 
More and more attention is paid to topics 
which bear very directly on the householders’ 
special interests and the results are frequently 
presented ina form which is quite as attrac- 
tive and authoritative, even readable, as the 
ordinary “of interest to women” article on 
the woman’s page of the newspaper or 
magazine. It is perhaps not strange that 


this suggestive and valuable material does 
not attract the attention of women, and that 
many of them do not profit by this source 
of suggestion and help. It does not seem 
natural to turn to agricultural experimenta- 
tions for information concerning the produc- 
tion, care, nutritive value, and preparation 
of foods for human beings. The subject 
seems to lie rather within the range of 
women’s activities, if one applies logically 
the dictum that the home and what pertains 
to it is woman’s sphere. Yet it is fortunate 
that the subject is taken up by these special 
agencies, as women have thus far shown 
very little interest in making investigations 
in this direction, and even, more’s the pity, 
very little enterprise or ability in applying 
the results of man’s studies and researches. 
The time-worn rules and recipes, which 
change their guise but little as they wander 
from the columns of one journal to those of 
another down the ages, seem to satisfy the 
desire for progress of most housekeepers. 
° 

It would be quite interesting to study the 
steps which have led to the investigation of 
human foods by agricultural experiment 
stations. Originally the large appropria- 
tions made by Congress and the different 
State legislatures were intended to be ex- 
pended for the study of the food of cattle, 
hogs, poultry, and other animals. The aim 
was to secure the highest efficiency and great- 
est profit possible from these animals by 
learning how to feed them properly. After 
a while the idea began to dawn in the minds 
of some progressive people that it was worth 
quite as much to the State to learn how to 
feed its citizens properly and make them 
most efficient and profitable. The farmer, 
his wife. and children may represent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in invested capital, 
while the brute animals on whom he is de- 
voting his strength and skill may be worth 
only a few hundred dollars. So gradually 
there came to be a wider interpretation of 
the proper aim of these investigations. 

This was made the more practicable since 
it was discovered that an independent line 
of investigations was not necessary. A 
great deal of the information which had been 
secured concerning the feeding of animals 
could be applied directly to the needs of 
human beings. In fact, such animals as dogs 
are largely studied in connection with prob- 
lems of human physiology. A_ recently 
published and valuable contribution to the 
science of animal nutrition has as the sub- 
head of its title “With special reference to 
the nutrition of farm animals,” and yet it 
contains a great deal of information which 
could be very properly applied to the feeding 
of human animals if an intelligent house- 
keeper were to make a study of it. 

* 

It is not unlikely that until other agencies 

are organized this work of studying the prep- 


‘aration and value of different foods for 


people will be carried on by the agricultural 
stations to an even greater extent than at 
present. This will certainly be true if house- 
keepers, who for the most part control the 
food supply, show an intelligent interest in 
the work and a desire to profit by its results. 


Pays for one like 
\ that shown below 
im Returnable if not satisfactory 


The Pueblo Indians of Southern New 
Mexico weave by hand, from pure and high-grade 
native wool, hand-spun, a grade of Indian Rugs abso- 
lutely unsurpassed for artistic qualities and decorative 
and useful purpose. SPECIAL OFFER: ‘The Indian Rug 


shown below is one of a number of patterns woven for me 
by the Indians’ The size is 30x 60 in. ; colors—a deep 
rich red, black and white; and my “price $10.00. To in- 

troduce these fine rugs to your notice, I will send this 


Indian Rug carefully packed, by express, ail 
chargers prepaid to your address, on receipt of 
only $9.00, with privilege of return if not 
entirely satisfactory and refund your 
money. Catalog, 32 pp. Mexican 
Drawnwork, Rugs, etc., 4c or 
free with orders. 

FRANCIS E. LESTER 

Box 16D 
MESI!LLA PARK, 

NEW 








size, lovely colors, for fancy work, only 15 cents 

postpaid. 2 lots for 25 cents. Money returned 

if not as pees Address EXCELLO CO., 
472 MAIN STREET 


00 FINE SILK PIECES Extra large 


EAST ORANGE, N, z. 





RAIN STORM NOZZLE, 25c 


Latest SPRINKLER out. Makes a perfect Shower of Drops 
—not spray. It covers the ground evenly and throws more 
water than any other. By mail, postpaid, 25 cents each. 


B.ENGLISH & CO., 916 E. 23d St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


want everything printed in the newspapers, magazine, 
and a press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00 and we will send zon, our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 











The Brower Wood Mantel 


Is sold entirely on its merits. Satisfaction or your 
money back. Large sales, small profits, and good 
goods is our policy. High-grade Oak Mantels com- 
plete with tiles and 
grate, $13.50 to 
$150.00. 

No. 867, like cut, is 
a beautiful Golden 
Oak, 7 feet high, 5 
feet wide; hand- 
some quartered oak 
veneered columns 3 
inches in diameter ; 
French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete 
with best t.ling and 
grate, 


$26.50 


Freight prepaid 
as far West as Mis- 
sissippi river. 














Write us today for elegant new illustrated catalogue 
—just off press; 50 latest exclusive designs. It’s Free. 


C. F. BROWER & CO., 


Dept. 24, Lexington, Ky. 
**The Mail-Order Mantel House.”’ 
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Under Canvas in Colorado 


The simplest food tastes good when one lives in the 
open air. 

Hundreds of people are finding this out. They are 
putting their knowledge to practical use by spend 
ing a month or more under canvas in Colorado. 
No saner holiday can be planned. 

The climate is ideal; rain falls but seldom, and the 
conditions as far as surroundings, scenery, et 
are concerned are all that can be desired. 

Let us tell you more about Colorado— how quickly and easily it 


the Rock Island System ; the hotels, the resorts, and finally, the low 
effect— $30 for the round trip from Chicago; $25 from St. Louis. 


For 10 cents in stamps a copy of ‘‘Under the 
Turquoise Sky”’ will be mailed you. Eighty 
pages; beautifully illustrated; contains a |! 
of Colorado's hotels and boarding houses 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass’r Traffic M 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Heat the House 


From the Kitchen Fire. 
THE “HEATENCOOK ” RANGE 


is a combined cooking stove and hot water heater. Unequa 
Bakes, roasts, etc., to perfection. Made inthe most substantial 1 
in first-class style. An adjustable fire-pot is provided for summ 
“Heatencook”’ system will heat an entire house of moderate s 

one fire. Radiators are placed in the different rooms. Gives the gr« 
Plenty of hot water fur bath and kitchen use. Very economical i 
shows how it appears when set up in the kitchen. Send for 
particulars. 


THE HEATENCOOK CO., Box 230, York, Pa. 
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ultural Experiment Station of 


of [llinois has published seyer- 
neerning milk. Among them 


tioned “ Milk Tests,” “Standard 


n,”’ “Preventing Contamina- 
and “City Milk Supply.” 
\gricultural Experiment Sta- 
iversity of Wisconsin has pub- 
s on “The Constitution of 
lor Defective Milks,”’ *Stud- 
tion,”’ and “ Investigations 
Milking.” The Storrs Aegri- 
ent Station of Connecticut 
ange in its short list of bul- 
ive titles are “Chemistry 
ood,” “The Covered Pail 
tarv Milk Production,” “The 
perature to the Keeping 
” and “Poultry as Food.” 
ates Department of Agri- 
x at frequent intervals and 
ion “Farmers’ Bulletins” 
ire of value and interest to 
ens, even to housekeepers 
nection with farm life is a 
fone vears. The list as a 
seen and read, but the fol- 
licate some of the most 
ts which have been treated: 
and Uses,”’ “Souring an'l 
Milk.”’ si Meats: Composi- 
ng,” “Facts about Milk,” 
Fish as Food,” “Sugar as 
ind Bread-Making,”’ “ Beans, 
Le vumes as Food.”’ “ Proteec- 
Products from Injurious 
Household Tests for De- 
argarine and Renovated 
Nutritive and Economie 
Home Manufacture and 
nted Grape Juice,” and 
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be eager to co-operate with 

ake practical application 
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AINT TO A ROVING 
SWEETHEART 
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Twenty-first century 


lancholy tune 
ves beating on the moon 
love. of thee. 


mospheric shore I sit 


is boon of thee, to wit: 
on to me! 


wavelets as they press 
‘eal choppiness 
carry thee: 
l’rom shining boulevards 
canal-bespotted Mars 
Marconi me? 


ng ferries plough the air 

us and the Little Bear, 

hts are all of thee, 

gazing, sad beyond all words, 
ng schooners catching birds, 

Marconi me!’ 


suthful Martian fine, 


thario Saturnine, 
ighed and sung to thee, 
nade thee leave without reply 


otes—that is the reason why 


’t Marconi me! 
T. Ybarra, in New York Sun. 
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A WOMAN’S BUNGALOW 


NEW YORK paper. a short time since, 
printed an account of a woman’s bungalow 
near Asheville, N. C., which is worth repro- 
ducing. As is often the case, the owner 
—— the work with no knowledge of 
building or building materials, nor of the best 
plans to buy the latter. Everything had to be 
ordered by mail and sent by freight, and then 
hauled over indifferent roads about two miles, so 
that the expense of getting proper materials on 
the spot was more than doubled. The total cost 
is, ve said to have been only $225 
4 plot of ground in a sheltered valley, git ing fine 
views of distant and near peaks, just opened to 
settlement by a small colony of cultured Northern 
families, was obtained for a nominal sum. Only 
one of the available carpenters could read or write, 
and he possessed merely the rudiments of a primary 


“‘Ectorgradecrowrnsvnwn-avvis ||| BUY an Exchangeable Book 


into kitchen and living-room on the right of the 
entrance. At the left the bedroom, with a closet m 
and a pantry, occupied two-thirds of the space, and F y Summ R. di 

the remainder was given up to the piazza. The or our er ea n 
roof was high pitched, stained red, and the walls 
painted yellow. 




















There were rough stone foundations, laid in OR $3.25 you can have THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE for a year and 
mortar, — a _ — of 7 ged vd in addition any new book published, no matter what the title, so long as 
getting out an 1Mauling to 1e spot, or twenty : 2 ; si : 
cents an hour for a man and a two-mule team. A the publisher’s price does not exceed $1.50. The book will be 
chimney of the same rough stone, with a large delivered to you in a ‘‘ Tabard Inn ”’ cloth case. It will be exchangeable at 
open fireplace, would have cost too much. So a i “ sige: : : : ‘iy 
brick flue, reaching down to the ceiling, and there any ‘‘ Tabard Inn ”’ library in America or England whenever you like and 
receiving the pipe of a utilitarian wood air-tight as often as you like at a cost of only five cents for each exchange. There are 
heater, was built as much cheaper, and giving more aa : : 
heat. no membership fees, no fines, no other charges of any kind. You are free 
' teed yore — ong an with a to do as you please with the book. There are already in the ‘‘ Tabard Inn ”’ 
poards, eign inches wide with a narrow strip : a . a co . " 
covering the joining, laid over heavy red resin- anon libraries of the United States more than 500,000 books to choose from. THE 
paper, that in turn was laid over broad boards, BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE sells everywhere for 25 cents a copy. Look it up 
that formed the interior walls. ; . E ; P : 

The sunny living-room had three windows, on your news-stand. It stands in the very front rank with the leading maga- 
commanding the best points of the mountain views. zines of the country. Send $3.25 by check or registered letter to the address 
Two corners were cut off, giving a bay effect to below, usi are ie. 
the front of the room, and a cross view from one elow, using the application blank. 
window and the glazed door leading to the tiny 
piazza, adding space to the latter without deduct- aan ae aa len) TEAR ALONG THIS LINE... ______----------------------------- 








ing anything appreciable from the room. This A li bd Bl k 
feature also added to the pic.uresqueness of the pp cation an 


exterior. Opening on the living-room was a good 


sized bedroom, with space for two single beds, for THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE Ne oe 1904 
her companion and self, and the usual furniture, 1323 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA acai F = 
and having a commodious closet. A glass door, DEAR Sirs: 1 send herewith my check for $3.25, for which please enter me as a subscriber to 3 
or “shelter,” as the carpenter called it, opened on The Booklovers Magazine for one year, beginning with the ..... ..issue. Ihave J § 
the piazza, and added much to summer comfort. put an “ X" opposite the book 1 wish sent me in a Tabard Inn cloth case ss 
he kitchen was as compact and as convenient Fa 
as a ship’s galley, full of shelves and ingenious con- NAME «00.22.00. 2e ee ence ee cee nene seen eeee eee eeeeen es 4 
trivances to save steps and increase storage space. > 
Opening from it was a small pantry, with a BN7008 ADOIOBB. 6.00.0:000000 0000000000 0000 0000000000 000 coEOB ec cee E 
screened window cupboard for cold storage. The A PARTIAL LIST OF NEW BOOKS - 
lower half of the window was hinged to open inward. THE cnossine - - = Winston Churchill A DAUGHTER OF THE STATES _ Max Pomborton g 
Quisids of thie each was built a ben franc olmes SIR MORTIMER - Mary Johnston IN THE BISHOP’SCARRIAGE Miriam Michelson }| ¢ 
a ieaihes & beg sy et gp ame ale ‘ly THE SILENT PLACES - Stewart Edward White FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE Maud Wilder Goodwin | # 
1es deep, having a front of fine wire fly RULERS OF KINGS -  - Gertrude Atherton THE COST - David Graham Phillips | 
netting, three shelves well placed on it, making a MEMOIRS OF A BABY Josephine Dodge Daskam THE TLL A CLAUDIA - = John Ames Mitchell | © 
cool, airy place for milk, eggs, or cooked food. ee LIVERANCE Ellen Glasgow DOR oe tens | = 

The piazza floor was flush with the top of a broad, RIEND PROSPERO—- Henry Harland THE CASTAW es « Hallie Erminie Rives 

F g 1 1 the top OF a Droac DAUGHTERS OFNIJO - - Onoto Watanna THEQUEEN’S QUAIR - - Maurice Hewlett 

flat rock of blue limestone, that added considerably 


to és extent and effectivences. A « Jump of young NoTE—If this list does not contain the book you want, select any $1.50 book published. 
dogwood grew at one side, while persistent ebony 
spleenworts raised clusters of graceful, slender 
fronds from many a crevice. At the base of the 
rock grew evergreen Christmas ferns and galax, 
while a rad pink arbutus gave promise of mid- 
winter loveliness. This rock made a charmin 7 b s 

extension on warm afternoons. At the rear, with An Architect Ss Advice 
a door from the kitchen, was a shed porch that 
gave shelter to'the usual array of domestic utensils. 



































F you intend to build, or even to rent, THE House BeavutTirvut will enable you to learn 

BOOKS RECEIVED what others have done—what to adapt to your own uses, what to avoid. Architects 
Wituram T. Comstock, New York. approve of THe House BeauTiFuL because,as one said: “It teaches my clients what they 
American Renaissance: A Review of Domestic want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they recognize the features in my 


Architecture, by Jow Wheeler Dow. 
Paut E_prer & Company, San Francisco: 

The Simple Home, by Charles Keeler. 

D. AppLeton & Company, New York: 

Little Gardens, by Charles M. Skinner. 
CassEL & Company, Limirep, New York: 
Pictorial Practical Pedy oe Was p. | Over a Thousand Architects are Regular Subscribers. 
right. : 


designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical side, which is very 
helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone would read 
the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” ia eR SO ES 
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The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable walil- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat- 
ed in oil colors. Tile 


like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 


























EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished, 











THE CRAFTERS 


Lawrence Buck D’ArcyGaw Mary Mower 


gog STEINWAY HALL 


17 Van Buren Street s2 :: CHICACO 


Make a specialty of Interior Decorating, 
Designs furnished for Wall Decoration, Fur- 
niture, Electricand Gas Fixtures, etc. Houses 
made artistic in an inexpensive way. Illus- 
trated booklet mailed on application. 
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A COLLECTION OF OLD LACE 
T is almost a truism to say that this is an age 
of lace. The whole world of society has gone 


mad over the all-absorbing subject of 


and people have ransacked their stor 


ntelles 


es ol! 


ancestral apparel for every scrap, English 
foreign, that they can lay hands on; while it is n 
exaggeration to say that it is of more account now 
adavs to possess a flounce or a fichu of real old 
Brussels, Flemish, or apr lace than it is to 
sport a diamond necklace of the first water 


“I love everything that’s ol 
“old friends, old times, oy manners, old 
old wine’’—had he been a wom: 
certainly have added ‘“‘old lace’’; and let 





wrote Goldsmith 


books 


uld most 


it be 


counted for righteousness to every individual of 


my sex, that, however crude may be her ts 


aste on 


other matters, her appreciatior this point is 


as genuine as it is unanimous 


There came into the market not long ago 


markable collection of laces, two pieces of 
are illustrated. 
iton, Carrickmacross, Mechli: 


Finest Old Point d’Alencon. Date 171 
3 inches wide 


which have already been passed down to gen¢ 


tions, and will go on passing fron 
carrying their burden of remi 
There j is something almost 
show of old lace, and many pieces i ol 
had a whole volume of history woven int 
delicate intricacies. Some of them were 
formerly the property of a Queen of ( 
Caroline, ex-Queen of Naples, others were ow 











Sophia, ‘Marchioness of eee thers agair 


the late Marchioness of Ayles 





number came from a collector of the other si 
late Sir William R. Drake, F. S. A. They 


It included rare old pieces of 





back no fewer than five centuries those long- 


ago days that must surely have owned mor 


twelve hours each, when every woman learned to 


work, and many to make their own laces 


broider their own gowns. There were yards 
yards of old Flemish flouncing, some of the! 


cuffs to match, and with mar y differen 
for the taste of the old Flemish workers in ¢ 
was nothing if not catholic, and they had 
of adapting their patterns to the differ 


the art 





17th-Century Specimen of Gros Point de Venis« 





once the property of the Queen 
64 inches wid 


requirements, as evinced in th 
which was so named as being 

of English purchasers, and the flat S 
lace. 

One of the most interesting 
tion was that of old needlework co! 
fine Valenciennes and old thre 
velously worked in all manner 
which represented the hobby 
title, who had gathered then 
What hours of patient toil the 





Two Heads 


THAN 
BETTER ONE 


NEW DOUBLE HEAD TACK 


g the i-fashioned kins Made of best 

at never break off, it is emsy to drive, 

‘Rot have te oy ee in your carpet to 
ler under the tack head. 


SAVES $ CARPETS, TIME, AND TEMPER 
er mutilated in driving nor p Ning it is prac 
e, and can be used over and er agar 
Che.per than Ordinary Tacks because they 
Last Longer 
t e tacks ile the older ones are doing more 
eads ar ce: enevenbed waver 00 > pull«ff. y 
raw headles SS tacks with pliers. Put 
ages. At grocers’, hardware, and depart. 
pe patented There is no substitute if not 
r dealers’ name and sc for package. 


chard Mfg. Co., 187 Main St. W., Rochester, N.Y. 


Novel y Makers to the American People 








A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 


KEEP YOUR BANK BOOKS, TAX 
ECEIPTS, DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS 
AND OTHER VALUABLE PROPERTY 

IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO.’S VAULTS 
La Salle St, & Jackson Boul., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 





Telephone 1814 Harrison 





LAUNDRY REQUISITES 





ry labor-saving laundry appliance, 
>| 


5 rs, Washers, Ironers, operated by hand 





ME EQUIPMENT OUR SPECIALTY 


this one field. Hundreds of 
uses have these modern appli- 
Patten, 1745 Chicago Avenue, 
inder date of September 16, 
uggest anything to add to the effect- 
p house without ours; it simplifies 
zreat comfort.” 


Clean | Booklet and Catalogue sent on receipt of postal 


Steel Roll Machine Co. 


8 & 10 S. Canal St. . ~- CHICAGO 
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for, too probably worked by the fair hands of 
their wearers, and passed down as carefully guarded 
heirlooms from mother to daughter; for they were Ou 
in excellent preservation, although the color of old 
wey with a sea eT a The American Magazine de luxe of Art in the Home. 

ere Was § elous sevente: -C y rose- 

int Venetian flounce, worked with a monogram ee. - en 2 -_ " 

Pmounted with a coronet, armorial bearings, and Civic and Municli pal A rt, Architect ure, Scu | pt ure and 


trophies, which was valued at $5,000. : 

Old Brussels laces and flounces, too, which recall 
the days of Madame Récamier, who held her court 
on a memorable occasion in a gilded bed with cur- 
tains of Brussels lace, and wearing a peignoir of 
point d’ A ngleterre, and there were specimens of old 
French laces in the shape of flounces, fichus, lappets, 
and shawls of point d’ Argentan, Valenciennes, and 
the beautiful point d’ Alencon, which puts to shame 
all modern imitations, however lovely they may be. 

There were specimens of ancient Carrickmacross 

uite a different matter from that of modern 
make, quantites of old Vandyke and Dutch gui- 
pures—and Milanese, Genoese, and Grecian laces, 
not to speak of rare old Honiton flounces, sleeves, 
collars, and caps, Mechlin flounces, lappets, and 
ties, such as those worn by the admirer of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, made famous by her sar- 
castic comment on his cravat. 


IDEAS FOR SUMMER COT- 
TAGES 


T would really seem as if every woman could 
have a summer home in these days if she only 
wanted it hard enough. Given a grassy bit 
of hillside, a strip of pebbly beach, a hundred 
yards or so of land near a piece of water, and 

the poor man can have a summer home by the ex- 
penditure of little money and a little or a great 
deal—the more the better for home and thinker 
—of thought. 

Think of the delightful camps and lodges in the 
Adirondack wilderness, or on the shores of lakes 
that a few years ago were in the wilderness, says 
the Commercial Advertiser. Made of logs or canvas, 
they are perfectly comfortable and sanitary, and 
usually extremely picturesque, while the luxurious 
Adirondack lodge, with its log walls and huge 
rough stone chimney places, is one of the most 
delightful abodes an artist could devise. 

To the mother of a large family of small children 

the abandoned farm fad appeals once more, as 
summer sends its hot breath into the city nursery. 
A “farm’’ involves housekeeping, which a country 
hotel or boarding-house does not, but it means 
better housekeeping, simpler methods, no more 
conventionality than the “farmers’’ desire, and— 
most precious of all—as much space and freedom 
as the children could wish for or their well being 
demand. The commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
issued its “spring novelty” catalogue of abandoned 
farms. The bargain prices would allure any woman ; 
the homey descriptions of the houses should make 
a direct appeal to the city-sick woman or the mother 
of restless bairns who long for robins and pigs and 
bullfrogs as playmates, instead of gray cats, spar- 
rows, and automobiles. Any one who has traveled 
through New England knows the picturesque possi- 
bilities of the abandoned farm when “adopted” by 
a person of taste and skill. Much money is not 
necessary. A little goes a long way in repairing 
and furnishing in the country—for, of course, 
these farms are not in fashionable resorts or suburbs, 
but in the “real country,” as the children say. 
_ Fancy for example, as this catalogue states. a 
farm of thirty acres, with an old-fashioned one- 
story house, with apple and pear trees and grapes 
galore, two miles from a post-office and one mile 
from a beach for sale for $200 cash. Or, another 
farm of sixty acres, with a one-story house, wooded 
with beech, birch, maple, pine, hemlock, and ash 
trees, and an orchard—all for $800, with only $400 
cash down. Or, still another farm of 100 acres, 
with an old farmhouse, pure spring water, trees, and 
fruit, for $700. And so on with farms of all sizes, 
from twenty acres for $600, to 300 and 400 acres 
for a thousand or two, some close to post-office, 
station, and church; others farther away. 

As for a brand-new built-to-order cottage for 
the small family of two or even of one independent 
woman, who longs for a quiet place in which to read 
or write, study or rest after a winter’s work, it can 
be had for $200. It could be habitable and even 


Decoration, Landscape Architecture, and the 
Esthetics of Gardening. 





Important articles now about to appear : 
THE TOPOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE CITY OF PARIS 
The world’s object lesson in Civic Beauty. A useful and scholarly contribution upon an almost 
unknown side of the French capital and a guide to its ancient landmarks—by Edward R. Smith of 
the Avery Library, New York. 
BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL GARDENS 
from hitherto unfamiliar quarters of the Southern States. 
ITALIAN VILLA GARDENS 
The only accurate presentation ever made of the almost unknown private villas in the environs of 
Florence—by B. C. Jennings-Bramly. 
OLD ENGLISH INNS 
A guide for seekers after the quaint and picturesque in the byways of England. 
THE GARDEN ART OF INDIA 
By E. C. Havel, of the Government School of Art at Calcutta. 
LANDSCAPE DESIGN 
Treated as a living art in an important series. 
CURRENT AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATIVE ART 


And many other subjects of present interest. 





Illustrations, the finest appearing in any magazine, are in half-tone, line, and color from original photo- 
graphs and special drawings. The Editorial material is originally prepared, not culled. 


Subscription Price, Five Dollars a Year. Three Months’ Special Trial Subscription, One Dollar 
Single Copies for Sale at Bookshops, 50: 


HOUSE AND GARDEN - 919 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Artistic and Economical 


Practica! people are as much interested in the economica 


advantages of 

Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
as are artistic people in their beautiful coloring effects 
They wear as well as paint, cost half as much, are twice as 
handsome, and are the only stains made of Creosote, ** the 
best wood preservative known."’ For all rough woodwork 
roots or sides 


Samples of stained wood and color-chart sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
28 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, II). 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
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A CATALOG 
THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Our new catalog, just out, contains 90 
pages cataloging over 500 pieces of the 
most attractive furniture ever sold 
direct from the factory to you. 

It shows furniture for the dining- 
room, bedroom, library, parlor, 
hall, and kitchen—sold at a 

Saving of 40% to 50% 

We ship on approval and take all the 
risk because we know our furniture will 
please everyone. 

Freight prepaid east of Dakota and 
Grace Clock north of Tennessee and allowed that 
oe at far to points beyond. 

This handsome new 
catalog will be mailed 
free—be sure you get 
it before buying furni- 
ture; get the best and 
latest patterns and save 
money. 


() Mah TD 


CA 
FURNITURE CO. Dept. s 


No. 11 











Colonial Rocker, $26.75 








“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her réle and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 

COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s, 
copper, and china, as well as- 
Jome fine pieces of rare old 
nae ae and 
rice-lif/is will be fen on 

ene tities 


MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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retty for $100, but it could hardly | dignified 

y the name of cottage. It would be a shanty o1 
a lean-to, or a cabin, or a shack, according to th 
art of the country from which the carpenters 
ailed. 

A cottage, as quaintly pretty as a Kate Greer 
away home, and big enough for or 
perhaps for four slender persons), has been built 
for $350. It is a one-story af 1 broad 
low (not flat) roof, shingled with red cedar Che 
building is twenty-eight feet squar A porcl 
eight feet wide extends along the front [his porcl 
is partly inclosed, and is used th d farthest 
from the entrance steps—which are at one corner! 
as a dining-room. In stormy weather the rounded 
porch openings are protected I 
As the cottage is built on a hillside, and as the outer 
edge of the floor is between seven and eight feet 
above the ground, there is space beneath for a 
wooden cistern for the storage of ra vater, and 
also space for a bedroom 

The living-room is divided 1 a part is cur 
tained off by portiéres as a slee} partment 
On each side are bunks, built against the walls 
The woven wire mattresses are held place by 
six-inch boarding, supported pieces of two-by 
four. The ends are closed in with matched lumber 
all the way up to the ceiling, and each has it 
special curtains. There is a fireplace of rou 
stone, with settles and cushioned corners at 
side. Horizontal windows, with eight leaded pane 
fit in just above either side of the chimney m 
which is four and a half feet above the floor 
Directly opposite the front entrance of the lis 
room is a three-sash bow wil 


three persor 





screens 








window are shelves for holdi hina, and below 


is a cushioned seat. 

The entrance to the livin 
broad, squat door, made of narrow mat 
ing, doubled, the outer courses running 
and the inner courses horizontally, crossed at top 
bottom, sides, and center by raised panels The 
door is hung on old-fashioned ir strap hinges 
and provided with a knocker made from two hors« 
shoes, held in place by plain re staples 


AMERICAN TAPESTRIES 


HE new State House for Rhode Island, at 

Providence, designed by Messrs. McKim 

Mead & White, says the Upholstery Deal 

has a big assembly room finished whit 

stone, two sides of which present walls 
smooth stone twenty feet h rowned by 
heavy molding. Here the wall is recessed a little 
for about twenty feet more, and six fluted 
columns rise to the ceiling on eact ill. Thess 
six columns leave five space 
first and fifth being narrower than the others 
Both walls afford ten such blank wall spaces about 
six feet wide and sixteen feet hig! The questio1 
was, how to decorate them. 

Instead of painting the wall in fresco or stretch 
ing each space with painted can it the sugges 
tion of the senior member of the fi f architects 
it was determined to use tapestr 

The ten panels are designed somewhat in the 
spirit of the French tapestries inde ui 
XIV, with comparatively few colors; the skies and 
tree trunks conventional rather th ¢ c i 
hue, the classic influence showing here and there 
ruins of temples or complete buildings, and the 
foliage equally unreal. It is, in fact, a series of 
landscapes of a pale cast, distances alternatir 
with groves of trees, which are seen through two 
rows of classic columns. In order to bind then 
together, a series of wine-red curta ire so 
designed in the panels as to run across their tops, 
thus seemingly knitting the separate parts in one 
picture. Garlands are also used to the same end 
Perhaps it is because these strong-colored draperies 
and flowers along the upper r f the panels will 
have to be seen at a height of rly f 
that, when viewed on a level with the floor, they 
seem to make the composition a little top-heavy 
They have been designed by the draughtsmen at 
the Tapestry Works in the Br und since they 
have received the approval of the architects, it is 
to be presumed that they are « fitted for the 
interior they will decorate. 
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Novelties for the garden are the terra-cotta vases 
of every size which are now shown, and Japanese 
garden-seats of wickerwork, stained brow: 
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Scrap Book 
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in which to 
unt your speci- 
s of flowers, 
ferns, leaves, etc., 
hered during 
y ir Summer vaca- 


Sent on Approval 


\n artistic and durable SCRAP BOOK 
nade from pure white, hand-made, heavy. 
‘ fibre, Mittineague paper, “deckle” or 
hedges. Bound in English Calf, silk 
cloth sides; color, two tones of drab, hand- 
wed, strong, and elegant. 
We deliver to any U.S. address a 6x9 
pa book on receipt of $1.00. A 
) X 12 130-page book on receipt of $2.00, 
if not satisfactory return at our expense 
nd get your money. For 2§c extra will 
stamp your name in gold on cover; you 


} 


ust then keep the book, however. 


BARLOW BROS. 
Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











rge Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
nthe public, as the performance of 
"in New York has abundantly 
l. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
ies the center of the stage, and it is the 
its characters which are afterwards 
yject of discussion. To those who have 
red Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 

easant” and “ Three Plays for Puri- 
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nd, range up, range down 


place so pleasant and sweet 


THE 


ij 000 
ISLANDS. 





nay be somewhere on the earth 


delightful region than that of the 
d Islands, but if there is, it has 
n discovered. Itis as fine as the 
Japles, with no danger of being 
t ashes. There are 2,000 pic- 
Islands scattered along the twen- 

; of one of the most beautiful 
world. You can find out a 

t deal regarding it in No. 1o of the 
I “The Thousand 


f the St. Lawrence River issued 
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mailed free on receipt of a two 
George H. Daniels, General Pas 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
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THE HOME GARDEN 





Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES 
WEED 





PERENNIAL PHLOX 


ROM the middle of July until frost a well- 

stocked border garden should show a splen- 

did display of hardy phloxes. For these 

are, on the whole, the easiest to grow and 

most satisfactory of all the border plants. 
Once started they almost take care of themselves, 
requiring no staking, and yielding from year to 
year great masses of beautiful flowers in many 
colors. 

The hardy phloxes do their best when the soil is 
enriched every year, and grass kept out. The 
clumps should be provided once in four or five years. 
They have few enemies, and their period of bloom- 
ing may be lengthened by breaking off the stalks 
near the flower-heads just as the blossoms are 
going by. A new crop of flowers will then come on. 

The phloxes are particularly attractive for decor- 
ations indoors or upon verandas. They may be 
shown to advantage in good-sized upright flower- 
jars, and will last a long time after being picked. 

Even the choicest varieties of the hardy phloxes 
are not expensive, the list price being usually twen- 
ty-five cents each. There are a great many named 
varieties, many of them similar. One of the lead- 
ing firms of American nurserymen gives the follow- 
ing list of fifteen of the choicest varieties: 

Amazone—Pure white. The finest of its color. 

Belvedere—Salmon-pink, crimson eye. Distinct. 

Caran d’ Ache—Bright carmine-rose, extra. 

Coquelicot—Dazzling red. One of the most re- 
markable. 

Henri Murger—Pure white, carmine eye, extra. 

La Vague—Beautiful silvery rose, crimson eye. 

Le Vengeur—Light purple. A clear, distinct 
shade. 

Le Siecle 
ful variety. 


Large florets, salmon-pink. A beauti- 


Lothair Large truss, salmon color, crimson eye. 
One of the finest. 

Oberon—Deep purplish red. 

Parachute—Purple. Blooms late. 

Pantheon—Large florets, pink. A _ beautiful 
shade. 

Pharaon—Light purple, white star-shaped center. 


Distinct and fine. 

Queen—Pure white. 

Richard Wallace—Large truss, white, with violet 
eye. 


ORDER DAFFODILS NOW 


T is very desirable that the bulbs of daffodils 
and other narcissi be planted early in the fall, 
that they may get a good root-growth before 
the ground freezes. On this account orders 
for the bulbs should go to the dealers early 

that delivery may be made as soon as the bulbs are 
imported. 

here are three general classes of the narcissi— 

those with long crowns, those with half-crowns, 
and those with small crowns. In each of these 
groups there are many beautiful varieties. In the 
first the Emperor is one of the very best, a beauti- 
ful blossom that may be used for forcing indoors, 
or be grown out of doors to equal advantage. Von 
Sion is another excellent trumpet daffodil. It may 
be obtained in both single and double flowers. 
Henry Irving and Empress are also good varieties. 

Of those with smaller crowns, the Barrii con- 
Spicuus is one of the very best, and the incompar- 
able Stella is also excellent. The Poeticus ornatus is 
indispensable in any garden that is to make a good 
showing in spring. 


Any soil that is well drained and fairly rich will 
do for the narcissus. The bulbs should be set so 
that the tops are four to six inches below the soil 
surface, and four to six inches apart, according to 
size. A winter covering of leaves or compost is an 
advantage. 


SUMMER WILD FLOWERS 


HE wild flowers of midsummer are very dif- 
ferent from those of spring. They are less 
shy and more abundant and embody the 
spirit of a very different season. The 
daisies, sunflowers, and other composite 

blossoms are in evidence everywhere, while in the 
woods a few less pretentious flowers are still to be 
found. 

In damp, shady localities, where the soil is rich, 
one can generally find the attractive leaves and 
flowers of the jewel-weed or touch-me-not. If you 
will look at the plants early in the morning, before 
the sunshine has dissipated the dewey pendants 
hanging from the margins of the leaf, you will ap- 
preciate the significance of the farmer name, and if 
you touch a ripening seed-pod you will see the 
significance of touch-me-not. The flowers also are 
of decided interest, for they appear to be especially 
adapted to pollination by humming-birds, p -ne | 
they are freely visited by bumblebees. A little 
study of their structure will show how cross-pollina- 
tion is brought about by either of these visitors. It 
is easy to see also how perfectly the nectar is pro- 
tected from unbidden guests by the pendant posi- 
tion of the blossom as well as by the tubular nectary 
in which it is secreted. 

There are two species of these jewel-weeds 
the fulvous jewel-weed and the pale jewel-weed. 
The latter has the larger flowers, and is a northern 
rather than a southern form. 

. & @ 


From early in summer until late in autumn the 
blue purple flowers of the self-heal or heal-all are 
reel everywhere. This plant from across the sea 
is splendidly equipped for the struggle for existence 
which all plants must undergo. It can grow in sun- 
light or in shadow, spreading from place to place 
by means of horizontal stems that take root readily, 
and developing great numbers of fertile seeds from 
its heads of clustered flowers. ‘Several species of 
bumblebees,” writes Neltje Blanchan, “enter the 
flowers, which, being set in dense clusters, enables 
them to suck the nectar from each with the mini- 
mum loss of time, the smaller bees spending about 
two seconds to each. After allowing for the frac- 
tion of time it takes the bee to sweep its eyes and 
the top of its head with its forelegs to free them 
from the pollen which must inevitably be shaken 
from the stamen in the arch of the carolla as she 
dives deeply after the nectar in the bottom of the 
throat, and to pass the pollen with the most amaz- 
ing quickness from the forelegs to the middle ones 
and thence to the hairy basket on the hind ones— 
after making all allowance for such delays, this small 
worker bee is able to fertilize all the flowers in the 
fullest cluster in half a minute.” In early times 
this plant was largely used for curing diseases, to 
which fact is due its common name, heal-all 

* * * 


The rich, aromatic smell of the tansy is familiar 
to every one who has wandered along country lanes 
late in summer. Starting perhaps from an old 
garden where it was glented endhy in our colonial 
history, the species has found its way in waste 
places, in fields and along roadsides. The small 
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There are many kinds 
» of Swiss Milk Choco- 
late, but only one 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC,” write 
LAMONT, CORLISS &CO., Importers 
Dept. 19, 78 Hudson St., New York. 





MORE WORDS OF PRAISE. 


This magazine is improving with each issue. 
Its practical value is beyond question.—Book- 
seller, Newsdealer, and Stationer. 


The pictures in THE House BEAUTIFUL are 
always good; and so are the quantities of short 
notes and half—page papers on all sorts of 
decorative or picturesque details that belong 
to modern living.— Springfield ( Mass.) Repub- 


lican. 
















This dainty picture of real life (illus- 

trated above) shows a charming debutante wait- 
ing with eager expectancy to go to the ball— 
blissfully unaware of the two little tots come to 
tantalize. Executed in the famous Barnes-Crosby 
Studios and reproduced in the new 


Carbotype Prints 


with its rich, mellow brown coloring, this beautiful 
work of art will grace any wall. Size 8x 10, Soc ; 12 x 16, 
$1.00; 16x 10, $1.50. Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
with privilege of returning if not satisfactory. Send 
for descriptive circular of other subjects. 


> Barnes-Crosby Company 
Dept.H. 215 Madison St., Chicago 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 











CHICAGO 
FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary Jeati 
given free of charge. 








ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





DAYTON, OHIO 
F. M. ANDREWS 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern Homes 
and Business Blocks. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private G ds. Correspond 
ence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 








SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 
ARCHITECT 
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ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, IIl. 


CEMENT WORK AND FIRE-PROOF 
FLOORS 


RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. : 


DECORATOR 
JOSEPH TWYMAN, Care of the Tobey Fur- 
niture Co., Chicago. Designer of Furniture, 
Ornamental Glass, Rugs and Decorations. 
Houses furnished and decorated complete. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 

SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 

Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
906 Tribune Bldg., Chicago; 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at smail cost. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 


METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


yellow flowers are so massed in heads as to become 
decidedly conspicuous. This leads to the visits of 
many short-tongued insects, although to most peo- 
le there is little temptation to gather these blossoms 
or close inspection by eye or nose. Fortunately 
children no longer have reason to hate the sight of 
the plant as they did in former times when tansy 
tea was used as a medicine. 

The boneset is to be found during the weeks of 
late summer in low wet meadows and along the 
borders of marshes. It may be recognized by its 
composite clusters of white flowers and its opposite 
leaves joined together at their bases, with the stem 
of the plant-running through the middle. In earlier 
times boneset was largely used as a medicine, and 
“‘boneset taffy” was a home-made candy used as a 
cough cure. 

The pinkish flower-heads of the purple boneset 
or joe-pye weed are among the most abundant 
blossoms during late summer in wet meadows and 
— the borders of marshes. The plant varies 
much in height; in poor, dry soil it may rise but 
three feet, while in rich moist soil it may reach three 
times that height - 


* * 6 
I presume the plebeian mullein is not often con 
sidered a beautiful plant. Yet there is a certain 


decorative value to it that we should miss did we 
not find it here and there in pasture and field. The 
great woolly leaves with their velvety surfaces and 
rounded margins seem to belong to the irregular sur 
face of the stem, while the long head of inconspicu- 
ous blossoms and ripening fruits also carries out the 


idea of a plant that asks only to be let alone, except 
by the flying insects that come to pollinate it. It 
is not a plant we gather to bring indoors as we do 


the goldenrods, but it nevertheless serves its pur 
pose in adorning the landscape 
sf oS oe 

Who has not wondered at the strange, ghost-like 
beauty of the Indian-pipe, as the plant rises from 
its bed of brown needles in the shadow of the pines 
It seems to belong to the tribe of mushrooms and 
toadstools rather than to the flowering plants. But 
a little looking will show the organs of the flower in 
the bowl of the pipe, so that one must recognize its 
claim of kinship to the flowers. But one who knows 
that the flowers as a whole get their beauty through 
the action of sunlight on the green leaves will read 
ily believe that this white plant is a parasite rob 
bing the roots of other plants of their sap in order 
that it may grow, or else, like the toadstools, suck- 
ing up the materials of decaying plants 

* 6 

But the goldenrods are the most effective wild 
flowers for use on porches and living-rooms in 
August and September. They may be gathered in 
lavish profusion without encountering the wrath 
of the Society for the Protection of the Native 
Plants, and may be displayed to advantage in good 
sized flower-jars of many forms 


A NEW CURRANT 


The Perfection Currant is one of the newer varie- 
eties attracting the attention of fruit-growers. It 
was originated by Mr. Charles T. Hooker, who 
crossed the Fay’s Prolific and the White Grape 
varieties to obtain it. It has been awarded the 
Barry gold medal of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society, and is of a beautiful bright red 
color, with a rich, mild, sub-acid flavor. Nursery- 
men are offering the plant at $1.00 each. 


RECENT BOOKS 

Every one who loves a wild garden will find a 
book just published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons of great 
interest. It is entitled Bog-trotting for Orchids and 
was written by Grace Greylock Niles 
covered is chiefly that of the Hoosac Valley ir 
Massachusetts and Vermont, in which the soil is par- 
ticularly adapted to the growth of the beautiful 
plants of the Orchid family. There are many sphag- 
num bogs which are especially favorable to the 
growth of these flowers—‘‘veritable orchid gar- 
dens,” Miss Niles calls them. Of the orchids in 
general she also writes that: ‘Many people are 
accustomed to think of the orchid as a tropical 
flower which grows in our country only in cultiva- 
tion and under highly artificial conditions. It is 
true, however, that many of the most attractive 
species of this beautiful group are native to most 
parts of the United States. There are to-day, ac- 
cording to conservative reports, from twenty-seven 


aot 
The region 





ROOFING TIN 
I “TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Brand, the 
hest_ grade roofing tin made. N, & G. 
iylor Company, Philadelphia, the makers, wil] 
nd “A Guide to Good Roofs” to those in- 
sted, on application. 


ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & CO,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa,, 


manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator ; 
vrite for booklet. 


TIN ROOFING 
MERCHANT & CO.,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
mail free a “booklet” explaining how 
d Roofing Tin-is made, and how to avoid 
use of bad tin. 





I 2 3 paint 


When you paint you want 
it 1 to last; 2 look well; 3 
protect your property. Some 
paint does 1, ‘not 2 or 33 
some does 2 for a while, not 
1 or 3; lead and oil does 2 
well, 3 fairly, 1 badly. 

Better have it all 1 2 3 
paint; Devoe Lead and Zinc; 
the best isn’t too good. 


Get it of your dealer ; take noth- 
g less. Read our pamphlet on 


Devoz & RayNoLtps CompaNy 


17¢ NDOLPH STREET CHICAGO 





MR. OLIVER COLEMAN 


who has been a contributor to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


sink first issue, writes Notes and Comments 
from New York He devotes himself to 
ral g among shops of all kinds, looking 
for novelties for household use. One month 


he s up wall-papers; another, porch fur- 
nitur r inexpensive china, or stamped 
leather work, or garden pottery. His taste is 
of tt est 


and he has a keen eye for attract- 


11 


ive things which escape most writers. 


HIS WORK APPEARS ONLY IN 
rHE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Alwa mention The House Beautiful to advertisers 
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to thirty general and from 150 to 160 species of 
native orchids found in North America, north of 
Mexico. Most of these are terrestrial or earth-lov- 
ing. ‘There are eleven epiphytes, all of which are 
found only in the Southern States. The range of 
the North American orchids extends wherever sun- 
shine and moisture —— nearly as far north as 
the arctic circle. Four cypripediums or lady’s- 
slippers grow between latitudes 54° and 64°, and 
from fifteen to eighteen species of the orchid family 
are natives of Alaska.’’ 

This book of more than three hundred pages is 
illustrated by some of the best wild-flower photo- 
graphs that have been a. The reproduc- 
tions in color are particularly successful. It will be 
welcomed by all who love the wild flowers or care 
to know the shy denizens of the deeper woods. 


* * 

A book that will be read with interest by every 
one who, like the author of The Fat of the Land, is 
“eonscious of a strong and persistent force” urging 
him toward the soil, is this story of an American 
Farm, by John Williams Streeter. It tells how a 
physician after a long and successful practice retired 
to a farm which was made to pay through the in- 
telligent management of its owner. It is a fascinat- 
ing tale, told in a most interesting way, and will 
make many a reader look longingly toward the 
possibilities of country life under modern conditions. 
The book is published by The MacMillan Company. 


The Home 


Grounds 











While man cannot call in upon a small place the 
larger and broader expressions of nature, he can 
pleasingly use a limited number of the factors 
which go to make up this final result for the pur- 
pose of adding beauty to his abiding place. Trees 
may be used to give protection from wind and sun. 
The varieties may be so chosen as to give expres- 
sions of pleasure, of restfulness, of sprightliness, 
or of sorrow. Trees have all these expressions, 
and they influence to a great degree the lives and 
characters of the persons who daily go among them. 
It therefore behooves us in selecting trees for the 
adornment of our home grounds to choose those 
with pleasant and elevating, rather than those with 
somber and depressing, expressions. 

While trees must be sae upon as the general 
structural or frame-work parts in the adornment of 
a place, shrubs, grass, and annual flowering plants 
make up the detail. And it is the detail which 
gives finish and completeness to the place as a whole 
It frequently happens that in attempting to recall 
a particular building, room, or painting some one 
detail may serve to give the mind a clew to the 
whole. The general plan or outline may be lost, 
and a single factor of the finish serve to identify 
the whole; hence the importance of these finishing 
factors. 

Shrubs are important and satisfactory, because 
when once established in their proper relations to 
one another and to the general scheme of improve- 
ment, each year adds to their beauty and their 
value. Not so with the annual planting. It is 
the one factor through which novelty and variety 
may be introduced. ‘Trees and shrubs may be con- 
sidered fixtures, while annual plants serve as 
pictures which may be shifted from season to season 
to suit the pleasure of the occupant of the dwelling 
whose grounds they beautify. Annual plants, too, 
are the only form of embellishment which a tenant 
will ever care to bestow upon a place. Such plants 
give quick returns and large profits from a small 
outlay of time and labor. 

The range of size and variety of foliage and of 
bloom afforded in the list of annual plants which 
can be successfully grown from seeds each year is 
sufficient to enable one to quite successfully secure 
by their use temporary effects which it would take 
many years to obtain from shrubs. While no one 
should feel content with this form of emergency 
panting, new places and temporary locations can 

é greatly softened and beautified by a judicious 
use of these annual plants.—L. C. Cornett. 
















































“COLOR BORE A HOLE CLEAR 
SCHEMES” THROUGH 

a new booklet ANYWHERE 

**in colors ”’ and you get 


to help make 
homes 
attractive. 
Complete with 
samples of all 
wall-papers 
used (costs us 
$7.50) 60 cts. 
and this 
credited on 
first purchase 


nothing but 
Mahogany 
sawdust. 


We sell our 
product 
ANY DIRECT 
giving you 
SENSE the full 50% 
dealers’ 
IN discount. 
PAYING Satisfaction 
Wa 
MORE ranted. 
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If have furniture to buy 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Shows “‘cheap as can be 
made GOOD” and 


upwards. 


Ask for pictures of our new 
NAPOLEAN BED, only $27. 
A special sale tor August 
only. 


LINN-MURRAY 
FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICH. 














COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1904 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an 
enlarged edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs, This book has had more 
thought and labor expended on it than any of its predecessors. It 
contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn 
perspectives. In design, and in its value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial Houses, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 
Address: E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., NEW YORK 














EASIER TO ROW 







Mullins’ Unsinkable 


Write 
to-day Steel Pleasure Boats 
for free Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air chamber each 
catalogue end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require no calking. Ideal 
16-foot boat for family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five per- 
heal ented $29 00 No other boat so desirable sons in comfort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safcty, and durability. 

ad for ladies and children. 


W. H. MULLINS, 666 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 
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We have published at great expense, a beautiful 8 x 11 
24-page book, entitled the Home Ideal, by Margaret 
Greenleaf, profusely illustrated with 12 artistic half-page 
half-tones of interiors from life, also 14 colored panels in 
dead stained finish, showing the effects upon various woods. 
It is full of advice and suggestion by a writer of exquisite 
taste and long experience, including furnishings, decora- 
tions, hangings, and color schemes for costly as well as 
simple houses—new and old. Thoroughly practical. 
postpaid for Io cents (stamps or silver). 


Chicago Varnish Co. yer arent inte St. Chicago 





Nothing Like Them Ewer 
Before Shown 











The labor expense 1s very SI! ill, ind 
inexpensive woods, such as Georgia Pine, 
give extremely handsome results. They 
are being specified by architects for 
finest residence interiors 
variety of shades. If you contemplate 
building or refinishing, we shall be 
pleased to send you, on receipt of te! 
cents in stamps, a set of six pine and 
oak finished panels in shade desired, 
Or, On request we shall be pleased to 
Sent mail you a sample panel in any one 


shade. 


Shown ina 








Price 


careful consideration. 


‘*The Paint Question”’ 
‘* Paints in Architecture ”’ 


We do not grind zinc in oil. 


Does not always measure value. 
least important item; beauty and durability determine 
As a matter of fact, paints based on Oxide 
of Zinc are not only more beautiful and more durable than other paints, 
but they cost less and spread farther per gallon. ‘This is a fact worth 


its value. 


FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets: 


‘Specifications for Architects’’ 
‘“*French Government Decrees ’”’ 


The cost of paint is the 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


71 Broadway, New York 


List of zinc paint manufacturers will be furnished on request 
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Cool Trip to Cool 


alifornia 





ALL THE WAY 


$50 round trip from Chicago and $47.50 from St. Louis. 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 10. Equally low rates from East generally. 


The luxurious California Limited --- semi-weekly service. 
Ask for free falder, ‘Summer Outings in California.” 
. Address General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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e house as a whole. Replies will be sent by 
ire enclosed. 

xs that questions be as concise as possible and 
side of the paper only. The name of sender 
n on plans and letters. 


——$<——}. 





Rugs Versus Carpets 


kindly help me solve the following 
problem: 


ld like to have the hall and living-room 
gree! However, two members of the 
nt a bright red dining-room, with cream 
d mahogany stain woodwork, and as the 


ving room open into each other, fear 
be no harmony between the green and 
Shall I compromise and have the 
I 1 terra-cotta tint, with mahogany 
r\dwork? Also the hall? Would be very 
have a suggestion from you on this matter, 
r member wants to do away with rugs, 


e now have, and carpet the two rooms alike. 
ng-room furnitureis mahogany, and living- 
ul S. A, ti 


hogany woodwork a bright red wall- 
idvised. The reddish tones in the 

yt pleasing with an intense red paper. A 
aper is better, particularly if it is of 
blends with the woodwork. It re 
diplomacy to please all the members 
There must be compromises some- 

The hall and the living-room could both 
reen, and this would make a pleasing con- 
th the terra-cotta dining-room. Rugs, 
carpets, are strongly advised. Perhaps 
iber who wishes carpets may be won 
rugs, if the sanitary side of the question 
ized, and nothing said about the artistic 


he matter 


Problems in Woodwork 


uve lately purchased a small house, which 

livable now, and which we feel has many 

ties, provided we use good judgment in 

ut our money; but we need a great deal 

g that you will give us some of your 
ice and assistance. 

| do it over little by little, and shall 

the dining-room. There. as all over the 

woodwork is the worst feature. The walls 

1 in a fine striped paper in two tones of 

cream ceiling; the windows are 

cream net, with green denim 

er them. There is a large rug on 

es of browns and greens, and the 

beautiful quartered oak, natural 

ble, straight-legged chairs, with green 

ill buffet (like a colonial low-boy), 


r-table A quantity of old blue Canton 
Staffordshire, part in a Belgian plate-rack, 

t wall, complete the furnishings. 
ire is so good, both in material and 


is our intention at some future day 

lone over into Belgian (dark brown) 
shall work with that end in view. 

problem which confronts us. We 

e the moldings around windows, doors, 

loset with better ones, have new and 

made to the drawers under corner 

d leaded panes put in the glass doors. 

dwork we expect to finish ourselves. Do 

t a good deal of a task for amateurs? 

lans have suggested themselves. Will 

which seems to you the best? First, 

the woodwork in white enamel. Second, 

ndow-casings, doors, moldings, baseboard, 

ire-molding in white, and finish the china- 

rawers, and door into butler’s pantry i 

Be oak. Would that look “patchy,” with 
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the furniture as it is now? The third plan is to 
do all the woodwork in Belgian oak. 

The second plan is our choice, but we could not 
be sure how it would look with the rest of the room. 
There is an objection to all white woodwork with 
q child in the house, but we want it right, so will 
you please tell us your choice. Our new moldings 
will be of oak if we select the Belgian oak finish 

H. G. O. 

Of the three plans which you propose, the third 
one is best. The woodwork in that case will be 
stained Belgian oak. This is a better scheme than 
to combine white paint with a dark stain, which 
makes a novel effect, but not a satisfactory one 
for every-day living. The task of changing the 
moldings of the windows, doors, and china-closets 
is a difficult one, and will call for skilful work. 
It is of a character, however, to rouse the enthu- 
siasm of amateurs, andif the enthusiasm lasts until 
the work is completed, all will be well. The appear- 
ance of the room, it is needless to say, will be greatly 
improved. The dining-room, with its dark wood- 
work and furniture, yellow walls, and blue china 
will be a very harmonious room. 


A Green Room 


My problem touches my parlor and living-room 
combined; room 15 x 154, walls 7 feet 9 inches, south 
and west exposures; curtains, couch, na ete., 
and in time wish built-in shelves. I inclose sample 
of olive erépe for side walls—which would be better 
for ceiling, light green or ivory white? 

If obliged to use paper, would plain white or light 
green be best? All the walls are low and I prefer 
calcimine. Would the wrong or darker side of 
paper be a good shade for carpet. I wish to have 
my light moquette carpet (much faded) dyed a 
green. 

With plain side walls and. carpet of solid color, 
with pictures (water colors) and rugs, would plain 
green portiéres (two doors) be too monotonous? 

How heavy a cornice molding would a room 7 
feet 9 inches take well. The woodwork is ivory- 
white. I would much ——— suggestions touch- 
ing window shades and curtains. The shades as 
seen from the outside are to be green, would you 
have them the same color as the blinds, and would 
double-faced shades be better for the room under 
consideration having them a cream white on inside? 

They are to be fastened to rings on a narrow white 
pole and if I keep them at their present height I 
shall have to cut them. Please give me your ideas 
regarding having curtain poles placed at top of 
wall in rooms as low as mine. It has been suggested, 
but I think I would not like it. Would book-shelves 
three feet in height be in good proportion? 

N. E. B. 

The paper which you send us is excellent in color, 
hut it fades, unfortunately, as do all the crépe papers. 
This fact should be taken into consideration before 
it is placed on the walls. If the room is evenly 
lighted the fading will be all of a piece, so to speak, 
and the result in that case will not be so disastrous. 
With paper so strong in color, the ceiling should be 
a lighter green instead of ivory-white, which would 
make too sharp a contrast with the side walls. A 
caleimined ceiling would be better than a papered one 
in Aroom as low studded as yours. The wrong side 
of the paper is a good guide to follow in choosing the 
moquette rug. Portiéres better be solid green, but 
the curtains should introduce some other color—as 
yellow, orange, or pomegranate. The latter is a 
beautiful shade, and is particularly effective with 
green. The cornice molding of a room seven feet 
nine inches, should be of moderate depth, as a very 
heavy one would not be desirable. Shades for the 
windows better be of green, which will look well both 
from within and without. It would not be desir- 
able to place the curtain poles at the top of the 
wall above the windows. If the curtains are too 
long and you do not care to cut them, it would be 
4 good plan to have a valance for each curtain. 


a 








HE reviews of this novel have 
been unanimously good, and 
those who have read the book like it. 
When you want a book to cheer 
you up, remember 
Mr. Middleton 
$1.50 at all stores. 


HERBERT 8. STONE & CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO 
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we all know the fate of 
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Dont flit your life away. Take 
a lesson from the ant, not 
from the butterfly, and pro- 
vide for the future. 


An Adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
bet-leeu MB olatc Culm: beleMelebeelieoua 
for your old age —if you live 
—or will protect and provide 
for your family if you die. 


Opportunities for men of character to act as representative 
Apply te GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 


For full information fill out this coupon or write 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 109 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
if issued at bes cecceecndes years of age 
Name..... 


Address ....... chiki neni : insane neeenmanienl 
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HOT WATER QUICK! 


The Humphrey Crescent 







Made of Instantaneous Water Heater 
Beautifully 

Nickeled Will heat a tubful of water for your bath while you undress 
Copper 7 —at a cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or 


? night. Hot water starts the moment the gas is lighted. 


Prices, $20.00 to $45.00 


Crescent Heaters utilize every available heat 
unit in the gas. Simply and quickly installed. 


50,000 IN USE. SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS 


Write to-day for Descriptive Catalogue 
**The Luxury of a Bath’’ 


We advise specifying this Heater, the No. 2. Humphrey Co., Dept. A, 


Price, $35.00 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


M@M PORTABLE HOUSES 








Summer Cottages 

Automobile Houses 

Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood grows. 
Better built and better looking than you can have constructed 
at home and at much less cost. Wind and water tight. Artis- 
tic in design. Constructed on the Umit System. (Panels inter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours afier arrival at 
destination, according to size of house. 


NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write to-day for catalogue. Tell us what you want and 
we will give you a delivered price at ounce. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway, SAGINAW, MICH. 





JOHN L. NELSON é& BRO. Co. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : : CHICAGO 








New Effects in Exclusive 


Wall-Papers | 
Dainty Chintzes 
Choice Cretonnes 














JOHN L. NELSON é» BRO. Co. 
48 JACKSON BOULEVARD : : CHICAGO 


Write for Booklet—** YOUR HOME”—An Aid to Beautify It. 
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The Restoration of an Old House 


im about to remodel and decorate an old Vip. 


ia country house, built in 1850, with wide halj 
ning from front to back, and two rooms on each 


two stories and basement. Will paint exterior 


te, with green blinds. Interiorg woodwork 
te, floors stained mahogany ; thought of blue-and. 


n foliage paper for hall, hand-rail mahogany and 
white. Should treads be mahogany or white? 
stairway is open underneath and flight goes 


vn to the basement. Do you advise leaving jt 
tisor boarding up? The library has a southern 
posure, green walls, furniture mahogany. Sug. 
t color schemes for morning-room adjoining din- 
room. ‘The walls of the dining-room are yellow, 


iture mahogany, exposure east and north. Do 
idvise painted walls from an economical and 
tie standpoint in decorating a house perma- 
My means are limited, but I wish to do one 
it a time and do it as I wish it to remain. Ip 


ng-room wish to panel the walls for about six 


from floor but the windows come down within 
of the floor. Would that mar the effect? 
lows have a high ornamental wood cornice, 
ng almost to ceiling. Would you advise cur- 
ng them, and with what? Fireplaces are large, 
wooden mantels, painted white. House will 
ished with antique furniture as far as js 
ble. Suggest color scheme for four bedrooms, 
southern exposure, and guest chambers, west 
north; little boy’s room, north and east. If 
is advised for the walls suggest color for hall. 
t do you advise as a lighting scheme? Cannot 


rd electricity. G. B. M. 


ur old house has many possibilities and the dec- 
ng and furnishing will be an interesting task, 
t remodel it too much. Keep it as simple as 
ind as near the original structure as possi- 

he staircase better be left open and white 
used instead of mahogany ones. The foliage 

n old design would be interesting. Painted 
throughout the rest of the house would not be 
le either from an economical or artistic stand- 
[The library and dining-room might have 
treatment, with reproductions of old papers in 
rooms. There are many designs that have 
reproduced so skilfully that only an_ expert 
guish the old from the new. The morn- 
opening from th» dining-room would 


ttractive in 


colonial stripe in yellow and 
ith curtains in solid green. This paper is 
ilternating stripe of green and _ yellow, 
would be suggestive of a barber’s pole, but 
w striped paper in which a little green is 
luced As the dining-room was not built for 
ng we would suggest that you do not use the 
paneled wainscot, but keep the room in the 
yndition, using on the walls either the deep 

v paint or a figured paper in yellow. 

g windows should be curtained in a very 
nanner. Colonial net with ruffles looped 
th brass rosettes would be effective. This 

ne time contained, without doubt, many 
settes and brass curtain bands. 
schemes for bedrooms have been given 

times in ourcolumns. Back numbers of THE 
BEeEAuTIFUL would doubtless offer sugges 

\ south room usually takes a blue scheme 
we; a north room is made cheerful by 

old rose, and a west or east room is effec- 
creen. lavender, or brown. ‘This is a general 
ent. Conditions qualify such broad rules. 
is a new blue wall-paper in a Japanese design 
very interesting. The dwarfed cedar-trees, 

1 Japan is famous, are used as a motive. 


nie 


re printed in a solid blue upon a white ground 
re extremely effective. The paper suggests 4 
ng room Japanese cotton rugs, cedar 
blue cotton crépe hangings, and wicker or 
furniture in natural colors. Candles and lamps 
uggested for the entire house. 
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Vir. jj 
ut | | What Others Have Done ss 3 
ach | 
- The Editor invites all readers of THE ; ? E | d B th 
nd . HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to contribute to this nameie a s 
and | department. Articles should not be over oo Gar aw em ea ae oe om) éy? ‘ 
ite? | one hundred words in length and must be 3 ne lece 
r0es written on one side of the paper only. Pay- y 
4 ° p j » 

: nt will be made for all matter used. ~ ; ‘he? { 
g it meé ase D a (Oo) os Lae) 
mf 
ie j SAVING STEPS 
mo When one has one’s own work to do, one thinks 7 Is your bathroom a dingy, old-fashioned 
Do of the steps that may be saved. fits” one? Wouldn’t you prefer a dainty modern 
and My. china-closet was in the dining-room and my one of snow-white Standard” Ware instead ? 
ma | sink in the far end of the kitchen. Sometimes | , } ns at 
one | made eight and ten trips to put away the dishes. mie ’ Our Book “ Modern Bathrooms 
i, This was a waste of time and energy; I must plan : J will help you plan it; in fact, you shouldn’t buy even a bath 
six something to conserve both. :— without consulting it. It shows many Sanuttien sosme and 
hie [ had a carpenter make a small, age pine table, \ )eatie® ruc of oom fixture, with much invaluable advice. 
et? with casters, and a = the “?. haga ¥ CAUTION—Every piece of @2 Sites tiniaie lie 
ice make but one trip to the dining room. us table ' “Green and Gold” label and has our trademark Standard” 
vu is also useful for preparing vegetables on the porch cast on the exterior. Unless the label and trademark are 

' in summer time. J. R. M. on the fixture it is not Btandard’ Ware. Refuse substi- 
Be; ai . ’ t tutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 
will SMOKING CHIMNEYS — This illustration shows our “‘Copley"’ One-Piece 
3 IS When in England last summer we visited the Lavatory “ Perfecto” Bath and Foot Bath. 
ms, | palace belonging to the Duke of Westminster, over e Sur destin on te paut ee ee a 
_ + the large —— fire ~ _ | —— aang : a ee Goatoo 

just beneath t 1e mantel, a long strip Oi glass a ,0ut i “ fo 

al. three inches wide, riveted at both ends to the —— i : Standard Sanitary TN) Co. 
not upper corners of the fireplace. We were told that eas ) eS. a. = . ~ 22 Holborn Viaduct 
: this, without being conspicuous, was an excellent ok \ Oc ea wee Leute Pol Eabbit: Bleck $-A Manctarteres Buldle 
lec- way to prevent smoke from entering the room. 
sk. | \s we had trouble from the smoke of our log fire at 

<7 home, I resolved to try the simple scheme, and find 

= that it works beautifully. L. W. 


<i | nny So NO CREAKING OF DOORS when they are hung with 


nt » 
ute A few summers ago I found my young tomato 


age plants ruined by cut worms. After many experi- ? 
ted | ments, I found the following reinedy excellent. Stanle S 
‘be | Through the winter I saved my empty pasteboard 





boxes, such as contain cereals, crackers, etc., and Finished to Match e At all Hardware 
“| in the spring, after cutting them down to five the rest of the Ba l l-Bearin Dealers 
ave | inches in height, transplanted my young plants 
3 in intothem. When planting time arrived, I removed Hardware ° Booklet Free 
ave the bottoms, and put box and all into the ground, Hin es 
~ 1 leaving the top protruding an inch above the soil. 
“| Thus the cut worms could not reach my young 
rn plants, which thrived in their peculiar surroundings. : oe 
uld : J. A.B, No wearing down. No need of oiling 
m1 Why not } ong | 
" ay no lave pre V <1 c ens ¢ 1ave jus . e 
b, | completed one which promises to satisfy the | The Stanley Works, Dept. H. B. New Britain, Conn. 
mm, fl “artistic sense” as fully as any room in the house. 
but All the woodwork is painted two coats of drop ee Ree - 





is | black omer as well as sink, table, two chairs, and 
ra lamp brackets, trimmings of nickel. Above the 
wainscot and on the ceiling is a tile paper in Dutch 


The "Auto-Valet’ 


be I ; — ; “ (Patented) 

the blue and clear white. There is a blue-and-white 

the linoleum on the floor, and blue calico curtains at THE MOST CONVENIENT PIECE OF 
eep the windows. The chairs have tied-in cushions of FURNITURE EVER BUILT 


the same calico. The effect of the blue and white, 
in masses with the black of woodwork and range, 
ay | is very pleasing. L. M. B. 
SETTING THE TABLE 

The writer believes with Thoreau that it is well 
ny to “simplify.” To this end use a dining-table of 
1 dark wood, oiled, not polished, and set your dishes 
directly upon the table. Those that are hot should 


It is an entirely new form of wardrobe for gentle- 
men whereby clothes can be kept the way a valet would 
care for them. A separate frame and hanger for every 
suit keeps it in proper shape—easy to get at—all in one 
dust-proof compartment. 


A Complete Closet-— 





ven - : 
: be placed on mats made of tea-chest matting, with 

HE asbestos lining, the edges of the matting being A H d 0 W d ob 
es- | fringed. In as far as possible let your dishes be of an S me ar f e 
wat metal ewter, Britannia, co r, aluminum ‘ 

me | » Pp ' é , pper, ’ . names ee eee i iia - 
a and where china must be used let its color be dark we fit ery se yaa ao - om ane color, be ~ 
nw Fi and rich. You will have a strikingly handsome Hully Hnished throughout, single and double sizes. 

ec- f 7 Sanenan wi we a 4 one 

al i — W ill dispe nse with table-cloths, and lessen Six nickeled steel frames, with wooden head-rails of correct shape to prevent wrinkles, 
oral | e breakage of dishes. J. D.C. automatically slide out by opening the doors, and frames can be tipped forward so each 


~ «CO@ _ » » . suit can be reached without disturbing the others. Permits of brushing front and back 
les. AN OLD REFRIGERATOR MADE NEW without removing from frames. 


ign | _ i refrigerator the interior of Ww hich is of galvan- Stes itneen ha Cine ditions Misia: aiaaiin: shdidhttin. titties 
oes, | ized zine or tin may be made inviting and attractive drawers for underwear and linen ; boxes for studs, ' uttons, scarf pins, end 

, © = a » > shite ai = compartment for top anc eatre hats; French plate dressing glass anc 
ive by apply ing two coats of dead white paint and two secret drawers. Style shown in cut has cellarette ompartment and serv- 

coats of white enamel to the interior walls and ing tray. 
im shelves. It will wear for years and is easily cleaned. This ‘Auto-Valet” can be seen at the leading furniture dealers in the principal cities 
sa Ten cents worth of paint and a fifteen-cent can of of the United States, at whose stores the high quality, excellence of design, finish, and 
dar enamel bring about the transformation F.C.Cc workmanship, and its great convenience can be seen and appreciated. 
a - é nq ~c. Cc. 
Send for our handsome, interesting, tliustrated booklet,‘*The Auto-Vaiet,” mailed free. 

- oF LEARN TO DISCARD f > we , 





nps Many housekeepers make the mistake of saving | BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


all sorts of things that might be useful some time, 
in wardrobe, pantry, and attic. Year after year 
— Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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¢ The Slender, Graceful “Sheraton 

me & 13 
4 Often mzscalled Chippendale. 5 ; | 

- The proper “assembling” of the various Colonial styles of 7 

, 3 ‘ . ‘ ° 3 

Fis furniture, curtains and wall-papers is a life-study! 

> 2 We are specialists. Write for suggestions and estimates. ‘ 
aE DUNCAN & CROSSLEY, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
f The Colonial Furnishers and Decorators. Write for Booklet 
C | 
—— 
The Book of One Hundred Houses 
4to Cloth, $3.20 net ; By mail, $3.40. Beautifully Illustrated. 
This volume contains descriptions and pictures of the best houses that have been presented in Tue H UL since | 

it started five years ago. It is a companion volume to ‘* Successful Houses,’ which has proved so helpful t H 


each room in the house is described, and appropriate decorations suggested. In ‘‘One Hundred 
one hundred complete houses which are furnished throughout in good taste. The great number of houses des 





description of every kind of building, from a modest city flat to a country estate. It has an illustration on nearly e 


handsomely printed and bound. 
There could be no gift more appropriate for those about to build or redecorate their homes. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE @ CO. - ll Eldredge Court, Chicago 





: : : The Craftsman’s Shop of Ossining 
Briar Cliff Furniture ee ee 





furniture. Simy 
The structural idea the for 
and finish are the points 
working with the problem 
appropriate, durable 
simple, and beautiful furnitt 


We make furniture 


house, living-room, dining 
library, office ; cupboards 


special seats. 


of green and brown is most 
try, Flanders cloth, and 
great many rush-bottom 
woman’s sewing or slipp 
seat we sell for five dollars 
tends all overthe United Stats 
builders, architects everywh 
good to say of Briar Cliff I 
aspecialty of the furnitur 
Women. Those who are ent 
fall we invite to send f 


EXPERT ADVICE ON DECORATION FREELY GIVEN students’ desks, tables, s« 














= RIAR CLIFF FURNITURE?” is of th 
best type of the popular Art d Craft 


sider the maker and the buyer 


shelves for the living-room and 
cute designs and make all kinds 


Our cushions are delightfulls 
dressed Spanish leather in the 


t 


Artists, home 


1ething 


We make 
College Men and 
g college this 
hairs, 
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umulation grows, adding to the labor of 


uning and the warfare against moths 


ich better the habit of giving away each 


discarded garments unless one is sure of 
m. Some one can be found who will be 
for garments that seem hopelessly shabby 


st wearer. We need more courage, also 
iway the absolutely useless. C. M. G, 
BLANKETS 


l-fashioned woman has a simple and sue- 


Oo protecting blankets from moths 
washed and thoroughly dried, each 
nto a strong ticking case, which must 
und boiled every vear. Between the 

placed cheese-cloth sachets of lavender 

und orris root; the case is then securely 
When these blankets come into use 
tead of being redolent with camphor and 
they are delicately scented with the 


ld-time” fragrance. M.c 


A PORCH 
porch as a summer living-room, Ip 
nt balsam apples, and by June the 
1 mass of vines. Rugs woven like old- 


l rag-« irpet, of red and black with orange 


the floor. I painted old chairs, some 
ng vellow calico cushions; others a forest 
the pillows red. I stained two 
them for books, magazines, and sew- 
und made a swing of lumber, fasten- 
ceiling with chains; this I painted 
plants in window-boxes helped to 
i very inviting retreat. H. E. B, 
KITCHEN DEVICES 
roomy kitchen was made to serve as 
lining-room, also, in this manner 
walls a soft green, using green burlap 
hair rail A carpenter, for a small sum, 
use which fitted around and over the 
Another smaller case to cover the faucets, 
ted harmoniously, made a pretty side- 
covered with dainty centerpieces 


ree! five feet high, with six sections, 

with green burlap, concealed any signs of 

ost successfully. A useful plate- 
irtistie touch. J. ALB 


A CORNER WASH-STAND 
pace ina bedroom, used also as a sitting- 
\ilt a corner wash-stand. Three tri- 
ves were supported by cleats, fifteen, 
d seventy-three inches from the 
with rings on small brass rod hung 
to the lowest shelf. The space below 
two doors, painted to match the 
he room. The cleat supporting the 
vas wide enough to hold a towel rack 
ish cloths. etc., were screwed to the 
the bottom of the upper shelf. 1. a. 
THE TELEPHONE 
well if all housekeepers understood 
it is to cleanse the telephone each 
least several times a week Soth the 
he mouthpiece should be wiped with 
and then thoroughly dried. The 
t a few minutes, and physicians are 
ealize that it is quite as necessary a 
filter water. L. W 
A DINING-ROOM 
h, the room seemed hopeless, but ] 
helves set flush with the sills of the 
ng windows. The door leading to a 
»ved, and a sash door with many 
f glass put in its place. I then pro- 
the entire woodwork of the room 
s of drop black psint. 
tire side of the room is lined with closets, 
doors, and the black-painted shelves 
place to display china. I chose for the 
leep pumpkin-yellow ingrain paper, with 
rich cream in a golden tone. For the 
I secured a‘ yellow madras with black 
ind foliage pattern in green, and hung 
rht to the shelf, upon which I placed 
begonias. A rag-carpet rug in yellows, 
d black is a feature of the room. 
hed the furniture in Flemish, painted with 
lack a cheap lamp which hangs over the 
latter has the effect of wrought-iron. 
m has no effect of cheapness, although the 
including rug, was twenty dollars. 
: a * 



































THE 


METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS A NEW STORY 


Richard LeGallienne 


ENTITLED 


The Eve of the Wild Apple 


ALSO 


SEVEN BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
IN TWO COLORS OF 


The Summer Gil at Play 


Malcolm Atherton Strauss 


10 SHORT STORIES 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 








A 35-cent Magazine for 15 cents All Dealers 
Annual Subscription, $1.80 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER : : 3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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